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BY JOSEPH W. PARMELEE. 


HE true glory of a state depends now, as it ever has, upon the energy and 

intelligence of its citizens in seizing upon all outlying and positive advan- 
tages, and overcoming and converting, so far as possible, all disadvantages of 
situation and condition to the general welfare. 

In a crusade against the natural and untrained forces found in a wilderness 
susceptible of being utilized for the advancement of the state, there must be 
pioneers and leaders to inspire a feeling of courage and the hope of success 
in the minds of the grand army of followers always ready and willing to be 
influenced and directed. 

Among those of the current generation who are in this way exerting a 
wide-spread and healthful influence upon the business progress and general wel- 
fare of this section of New Hampshire, and particularly the county of Sullivan, 
we come: to the pages of the Granrre Monruiy with the name of Samuel 
Hart Edes, a native, and life-long citizen of the town of Newport. 

In regard to the genealogy of the Edes family, we quote from the “ History 
of Peterborough, N. H.. prepared by Albert Smith, M. D., LL. D.,” published 
in 1876. 

THE EDES FAMILY. 


‘This family traces its descent from one of the eastern counties of England as 
far back as 1517. ‘The genealogy has been carefully traced with great labor and 
research, by Richard S. Edes, esq., of Bolton, Mass. and Henry Edes, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. It was a family of a good deal of standing in society. 

Samuel Edes son of Nathan, came to Peterborough, N. H., in 1799, after all 
his children were born. He was born in Needham, Mass., October 15, 1753, 
and died in Peterborough, July 10, 1845, aged ninety-two years. His first wife, 
Elizabeth Baker, died before he came to Peterborough, and was the mother of 
all his children. His second wife, Sarah Hutchinson, died in Peterborough, 
October 20, 1816, aged sixty-four years. His third wife was widow Mary 
Eaton. She died June 4, 1864, aged eighty-nine years. Mr. Edes was in the 
battle of Lexington. He reported himself and seventeen others as being sepa- 
rated from his companions, and being exposed to great danger thereby. The 
night before the battle of Bunker Hill he was employed all night in driving 
oxen, and was not allowed to speak above a whisper. He always lived on the 
same place in the town, the same as occupied by his son Isaac Edes.” 

Amasa Edes, the tenth of the twelve children of Samuel and Elizabeth 
(Baker) Edes, and grandson of Nathan, was born in Antrim, March 21, 1792. 
He was graduated at Dartmouth College in 1817. He studied law at Belfast, 
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Me., with Wilson & Porter one year, and finished his studies at Keene with 
Hon. James Wilson, Sr. He was admitted to the bar in Cheshire county in 
1822, and commenced the practice of his profession at Newport, where he still 
resides. He is now the oldest lawyer in the practice of law in the state. He has 
for many years been president of the bar in Sullivan county. After his gradu- 
ation from college, until he was admitted to the bar in 1822, he was a very 
successful teacher, and for three years the principal of the New Ipswich Academy, 
He afterward taught an academic school in Hancock, and was at the head of 
the Newport Academy for six months in the year 1823. He represented the 
town of Newport in the state legislature in 1834. He married Sarah Hart, of 
Keene, born in Chesterfield, July 5, 1795 ; died in Newport, October 18, 1869, 
aged seventy-four years and three months. The life of Mr. Edes has been char- 
acterized by unusual perseverance and industry in the practice of his congenial 
profession, by which he has acquired an ample competence. He has also oc- 
cupied a foremost place as one of the leading and influeatial citizens of New- 
port, and may still be found,—venerable with age (1882), at his delightful 
residence on Main street ; and though infirm in body, intellectually bright and 
cheerful, and in the enjoyment of every comfort. Longevity seems to be a 
constitutional quality in the Edes family, and he is now on the last decade that 
goes to round up the great cycle of a hundred years of human life. To Amasa 
and Sarah (Hart) Edes were born two sons, Joseph Warren (May 30, 1823), 
who died (June 8, 1828) in infancy, and Samuel Hart, of whom we are to speak. 

SaMUEL Hart Epes,—who is more immediately the subject of this sketch,— 
the second son of Amasa and Sarah (Hart) Edes, was born in Newport, 
March 31, 1825. His early training was all that could be expected from tender 
and interested parents in the rearing of an only son, whose future welfare was 
of more importance to them than any personal ambition of their own. Under 
circumstances less favorable, many youths have made shipwreck of their lives 
for lack of an individuality, which, instead of resting upon the position achieved 
by the parent, asserts itself, and advances to more distinguished successes in life. 
After two years,—1838 to 1840,—of preparation at that cherishing mother 
of so many of the youth of Sullivan county—Kimball Union Academy,—young 
Edes entered Dartmouth College—1840—and creditably passing through -the 
stated course of instruction there, was graduated from that venerable institution 
in 1844, the youngest member of his class ;—returning to Newport he commenc- 
ed the study of law in his father’s office. He married, December 30, 1847, Julia 
A. Nourse, of Acworth, and settled on a farm handsomely located on Sugar river 
in the town of Sunapee. This was his first business enterprise.—on the land 
as a farmer, in connection with stock raising, and crops, thus gaining healthful 
experiences from actual contact with nature, valuable to any and all men in 
after life, whatever their profession or pursuit. This farm labor was continued 
through the years 1847-48-49, when he returned to Newport to perfect his 
legal knowledge for admission to the Sullivan County Bar (1851). It is in 
order here to say that the interest of Mr. Edes, as an agriculturist, has contin- 
ued, and increased collaterally, with other interests of which we shall speak, 
to the present time. He now controls and plants some six hundred: 
acres of land in general farming ; cuts seventy tons of hay; keeps sixty head 
of cattle, mostly of Ayershire stock ; works six horses ; and employs six farm 
hands. He is a member of the Ayershire Breeder Association of the United 
States and Canada. 

In the year 1856 Mr. Edes purchased the Cold Spring property lying im- 
mediately north of the village. 

From the first settlement of the town of Newport until within a period of 
thirty years, our people were dependent upon inconvenient wells, and water 
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from the river, when fires have occurred. while abundant resources in the way 
of a water supply—and so regarded all that time—remained useless, await- 
ing the necessary energy and ability to utilize them. ‘The earlier proprietors 
of this property—J. D. Walcott and Samuel F. Chellis—could never be in- 
duced either to dispose of it, or render it useful to the villagers, and it 
continued all these years idle, or good for nothing but as a resort for village 
picnics. 

In 1856 Mr. Edes commenced laying logs by which this water was intro- 
duced to that part of Main street north of the river. In this enterprise he 
expended about $600, which resulted in a loss of some $300, as in three or 
four years the logs became decayed and useless. The excellence of the Cold 
Spring water made it especially desirable for domestic and other purposes, and 
Mr. Edes was urged by many residents to reconstruct and continue his under- 
taking. ‘Thus encouraged he went to work and laid patent cement and iron 
pipes throughout, and up to this time has expended some $10,000 on his main 
line and branches. To render th’s water supply still further available, the town 
has built a reservoir on the public square, in front of the post-office, with 
a capacity of at least one hundred) hogsheads. In December last, when the 
barns and stables of the Newport House were in flames, and the fire was 
speedily making its way along the ell part to the main building of the hotel, 
and the Methodist church edifice, and a large amount of private property was 
in imminent danger, recourse was had to this reservoir of water, without 
which the ravages of the fire must have been indefinitely extended and 
disastrous’ in the extreme. 

Mr. Edes is a stalwart friend of education, and a supporter of the schools in 
Newport, and when in 1877 a law was enacted securing the independent action 
of Union District, and the appointment of a board of education, he was elected 
a member of that board, and became its financial agent, and the earlier estab- 
lishment and later success of the graded school system, in Union District, is 
greatly on account of his enterprise and good management. 

As a man of affairs, Mr. Edes has the foresight and sagacity to see cheaper 
rates for insurance, m>re protection to property from lawlessness, less pauper- 
ism, and a more orderly and respectable community around him, with a lower 
percentage of taxation, not only on account of a good water supply, but where 
schools are well supported, and general intelligence prevails. He consequently 
is not a man to become disgruntled over a school tax. 

About the year 1866 Mr. Edes acqtired possession of the “ Eagle Mills” 
property, so called, which came to him with a long pedigree of unsuccesses— 
in 1822,as an oil mill; in 1535, as the Newport Mechanics’ Manufacturing 
Company ; from 1835 to 1854, in the hands of Parks & Twitchell as a manu- 
factory of cassimeres, satinets, &c. It was thought at the time that he had 
purchased this property under somewhat adverse circumstances, as the war was 
past and the great harvest for manufacturers had ended. But to Mr. Edes 
there was a future in prospect, and he commenced to renovate the old mill, 
and push matters generally, replacing the old with new and more desirable 
machinery, and at this time he runs an active mill with two sets of cards ; em- 
ploys twenty hands, and turns out seven hundred yards per day, the year round, 
of blue mixed and twilled flannel, which finds ready sale in the markets of the 
country, and the establishment may be considered an undoubted success. 

In 1880 the old “‘ Newport Mills,” where nearly seventy years ago Col. J. D. 
Walcott established a manufactory of cotton yarn, after passing through a 
variety of hands, and several fires, and the immediate ownership of W. L. 
Dow & Co., as a sash and blind factory, came into possession of Mr. Edes 
with a record similar to that of the Eagle Mills, before mentioned. Here, also, 
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order came out of confusion, and the workers in wood soon found an employer, 
and sashes and blinds, and moldings and doors for the interior finish of 
houses, are now furnished to order without delay. Hence another success 
to Mr. Edes in another line of business. 

In the year 1826 James Breck and Josiah Forsaith built the “ Eagle Hotel,” 
on Main street, near the bridge. It was constructed of brick, three stories 
high, and was for many years the most elegant hotel building in this part of the 
state ; but in 1856 it had run its race as an hotel, and was for sale. A long 
line of accomplished landlords and caterers had dispensed public hospitality 
there ; but it was probably at the climax of its popularity—1832 to 1844—un- 
der the proprietorship of the late John Silver. It was from the portals of the 
Eagle Hotel—the Whig head quarters during the “hard cider” campaign of 
1840—that the great log cabin, on wheels, with Mr. Silver, whose weight was 
not less than 325 pounds, and two other ponderous gentlemen of New- 
port, occupying a front seat, ane other seats crowded with passengers, with 
music and banners, cider barrels and coon skins, rolled away to Concord to 
attend a great Whig mass meeting, the largest, perhaps, ever held in this state. 
Mr. Edes purchased this Eagle Hotel property in 1856, and changed it into a 
business block, now known as “ Eagle Block,” adapting the lower story to bus- 
iness purposes, and the upper floors to offices, and apartments for small families, 
and the concern is now paying a handsome percentage on the original invest- 
ment. 

Mr. Edes next appears in the roll of a dry goods merchant. His business 
occupies the north room on the ground floor of Eagle Block, with tooms on 
the second floor for millinery and dress making apartments. He offers the 
largest and best assortment of goods in these lines to be found in Newport. 
We are authorized to make this statement by reference to the assessments 
for taxation on stock and trade made by the selectmen. His mercantile busi- 
ness, as well as all his other interests, is under his daily personal supervision. 

The south room of Eagle Block is occupied by George C. Edes, son of Sim- 
uel H., as a clothing store and depot for gentlemen’s furnishing goods. 

Mr. Edes’s penchant for renovating and restoring waste places at last extended 
to the Edes homestead on Main street. Not that the latter had come to ruin 
or decay, but premises so delightfully situated afforded him an opportunity for 
the display of his judgment and good taste in the arrangement of a residence. 
The ample, old fashioned house of years since, now beams upon the observer, 
with gable and cornice and turret from without; while within, its doors and 
balustrades, and the general finish of the parlors, library, and other apartments, 
represent a mingling of the colors of our native woods, from orchard and for- 
rest ; and the old cherry tree that once gave them of its fruit in the garden, 
finds an honored position, in its age, as it glows from the panels of a door, 
wrought with maple or birch. Within this spacious dwelling gather daily four 
generations of the Edes family, from Frank, the eight years old son of George 
C., to the venerable Amasa Edes, who celebrated his nintieth birthday on the 
21st of March ult. 

As heretofore stated in this sketch, Mr. Edes was admitted to the bar in Sul- 
Ivan county in 1851, and during all these thirty years and more, lying alongside 
the various business enterprises to which we have alluded, is his professional 
career. The legal profession may be considered as the main business of his 
life. On coming to the bar he entered into copartnership with his father, and 
was thus associated until the year 1872, when the elder Edes retired from the 
firm, and partially from professional business. 

It may be said of Mr. Edes that he inherited the legal profession from his 
eminent father. He was reared in the atmosphere of a law office, and, con- 
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scious of his opportunity, he has in no wise done discredit to the quality of 
this inheritance, or to his progenitor. His law offices occupy a new, one story 
brick addition to Eagle Block, on the Central street side. In one of these 
rooms the old “‘ Newport Social Library,” founded in 1803, thoroughly renewed 
and refreshed with new works, has found a home. 

Among the able lawyers of Newport, no one has been more successful in 
his practice than Mr. Edes. His mental characteristics are admirably adapted 
to the work of his profession. His quickness of perception, and decision of 
character, often enable him to occupy and command situations in the presence 
of an adversary that give him great advantage. But his strength as a lawyer 
lies in his great common sense as adjusted to legal attainments of a high order. 
Eloquence is not as potent a power before a New England court and jury as 
well-arranged testimony and a distinct presentation of the facts in the case. 
Mr. Edes held the position of county solicitor in 1854, and again in 1874, 
and most faithfully discharged the duties incumbent upoa him in connection 
with that office. 

In politics Mr. Edes has ever been a constitutional Democrat. He will bear 
this interpretation in a dual sense ; first, from his quality of mind, which places 
him in sympathy with the people and gives him faith in the sovereignty of the 
people ; and in the second place, because he regards the constitution of our 
country as the great charter of our civil and political rights and life, and in the 
conduct of our state and national affairs, believes in the necessity of its strict ob- 
servance. He ably represented the town of Newport in the state legislature in 
the year 1860. He has not been much in political affairs since, as the Repub- 
lican party has dominated in our state for some twenty years, and he is not a 
man to change front, or toady to any party for preferment or office. 

The Edes family are attendants of the Congregational church ; but so far as 
Mr. Edes is indivdually concerned, we are not aware that he is a member of 
any church organization. We find it stated, in the Edes genealogy, that their 
ancestor, some three hundred years ago, was “ ejected”’ from a “living” in the 
church of England for “ non-conformity,” and it is possible that this dispo- 
sition of thought, and independence of creeds, may be an inheritance of the 
family. In the establishment of local institutions, l®raries, reading-rooms, and 
lectures, for the pleasure or benefit of this community, our people have in Mr. 
Edes a willing and liberal coadjutor. He was one of the founders of the 
Newport Savings Bank, chartered in 1868,and a member of its first board of 
directors. In all matters of village improvement, the arrangement of the park, 
and streets, and sidewalks, and the planting of trees, he takes a hearty interest. 
Aside from his pleasant house, and garden, and grounds in Newport village, 
the family have a delightful cottage on the borders of Lake Sunapee, to which 
they resort in the warm season for health, recreation, and change. 

To Samuel Hart and Julia (Nourse) Edes, were born four children, two of 
whom, the eldest and the youngest, survive,—George C., born Apr. 23, 1849, 
and Marcia J., born Sept. 5, 1559, and resident of Newport. 

We are not able to present the Granire MONTHLY with the sketch of a more 
comprehensive man, or better citizen, in the own of Newport or the county of 
Sullivan, than Samuel H. Edes, and are glad to put him on record in this 
magazine. In so doing we are impressed with the idea that had the earlier 
generations of English settlers ia New England, possessed the means you 
afford of recording and preserving historical and notable local events aad 
incidents connected with the first settlement of our towns and villages, and per- 
sonal sketches of the men and women concerned in ail these regards, a vast 

amount of interesting detail would have come to this generation, the loss of 
which is only partially supplied by vague and desultory traditions, 
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THE ROLFE-RUMFORD HOUSE. 
BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


E have lately read the lament of an American writer that his native 
country is one without a background of reminiscence. Henry James, 
jr., when he lifted up his voice in this manner must have been suffering from 
the effects of indigestion induced by a hearty dinner eaten under the palatial 
roof of a duke or a marquis whose lineage went back to the Norman con- 
quest. American history barren? No patriot, no scholar will admit that. To 
the unspoiled American the memories of Pocahontas and Weetamvo, of Lord 
Fairfax and Sir William Pepperell, of Lady Arabella Johnson and of Lady 
Wentworth, of Franklin and Langdon, of Washington and Stark, of Portsmouth 
and Bennington, are as suggestive and more sufficing than many a noble En- 
glish name or royal residence. ‘The mummies in the Art Museum have anti- 
quity enough, but wha: background of reminiscence have they as compared with 
our familiar names of Jefferson, Adams, Henry, Webster, and Pierce, which are 
full of suggestion, and mean something! Our country no background of rem- 
iniscence? Let us see. 
Concord is rich in memories dearer to its children to-day than they can be 
a thousand years hence. Length of days and multitudinous events have not yet 
had the cumulative power to thrust into dimning remoteness the persons and 
places of two centuries ago. Where the burnished dome of the State House 
is set against the sky, floated, in the ancient time, the crimson banner of St. 
George, with its crowns and lions and unicorns—* the flag that has braved a 
thousand years the battle and the breeze.”” Around are the old harvest grounds 
of the royal Passaconaway, where the Penacook women labored and Weetamoo 
sung. Historic houses and historic graves are on either side. A little way off 
is the graveyard where lies a president of the United States beside his wife. 
Still nearer is the house where he lived and where Hawthorne visited. Here, 
in the rear of Cyrus Hill’s Block, is the old printing office of Isaac Hill, from 
which issued the weekly sheets of the “ Patriot,” then a power in the land. It 
is used for other purposes now, being a tenement house. At some distance, 
on Spring street, stands the mansion where Hon. William A. Kent gave a 
reception to General Lafayette, and where Ralph Waldo Emerson married 
his first wife. Here, in full view of the glittering finial of the State House, is 
the house where Samuel Finley Breese Morse painted some of his best pic- 
tures before he became more famous as the inventor of the electric telegraph. 
Down Main street is the brick mansion-house of ex-Gov. Isaac Hill, and where 
many subsequent Governors congregated. Clear down at the “South End”’ is 
the old home of Count Rumford, and that of his gifted but eccentric daughter, 
the benevolent Countess Sarah. And all the way from “South End” to 
“ North End ” stretches that wide and beautiful street called Main, canopied 
half the distance by the drooping branches of the bordering elms ; that street 
that has listened to the tramping and the shouting attendant upon the visits of 
two presidents, Monroe in 1817, and Jackson in 1833. ‘The train that accom- 
panied the hero of the Hermitage was a noble one. There were Van Buren 
the Vice-President and afterward President, Lewis Cass, Secretary of War, and 
subsequently a candidate for the Presidency, Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the 
Navy, and the military heroes, Miller and McNeil. Here was the mustering 
place of the old Colonial Eleventh New Hampshire Regiment, with fire-lock 
and bayonet. Gay and stately in their military trappings strutted Andrew 
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McMillan, His Majesty’s Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel Stickney and Major 
Thompson. Here was the marshaling of the patriots to march to Boston, with 
Stickney and Walker at their head. But why enumerate? These are but a 
small fraction of the memories which to-day, as in the past, make glad the heart 
of Concord. As one stands in the State House where the voices of Webster, 
Pierce, Atherton, Phillips, Greeley. and Hale, have thundered eloquence, or 
saunters along the streets where Lafayette, ackson, Van Buren, and Benjamin 
Thompson once paced up and and down, does he not indeed have a back- 
ground extensive and richly colored enough? 

In fact, around one little spot, a brown, time-stained, weather-beaten house, 
there cluster memories that might exalt even a Windsor or a Kenilworth. 
Here is a building that has a background of reminiscence that one need not 
be ashamed of. We refer to the Rolfe-Rumford house. Walk a mile from 
the State House to the “ South End,” across the railroad bridge, and you will see 
the old house, standitig serene and meditative at the left, amid a grove of 
firs, spruces and majestic elms. It is a large, square, two-story building, with a 
wing, also of two stories, at the rear. The house is of wood, and was stately 
and costly in its day, with paneling and carving. he estate is finely situated 
on a bend of the Merrimack, the historic Merrimack, of which Whittier sings, 
from which it is separated only by a country road running behind it. At pres- 
ent spring freshets have made threatening inroads in its rear. It consists of 
about thirty acres and has upon it two small cottages, beside the famous man- 
sion-house. 

The Rolfe-Rumford house was built in 1764 by Col. Benjamin Rolfe. Col. 
Rolfe was a great man in the colony in ante-Revolutionary days. He was 
born in 1710, and was the son of Henry Rolfe, one of the original grantees of 
“* Penacook.”” He was a man of scholarly attainments, having graduated at 
Harvard in 1728. Abie, wealthy, and enterprising, he was a man of authority, 
holding the highest offices of the settlement. He was the town clerk of Rum- 
ford for many years, and was the first one chosen to represent the town in the 
General Assembly of New Hampshire. In 1745 he held the commission of 
Colonel in the province under Governor Benning Wentworth. By inheritance 
and his own industry he acquired a large property, and was by far the wealthi- 
est person in Concord. He lived according to his means, after the fashion of 
the day. His large estate was worked by slaves and servants to the number 
of a dozen. He purchased and owned the first chaise ever used in Concord, 
in 1767. It had, says Dr. Bouton, a standing canvas top, and probably cost 
about $60, which would be about equal to the sum of $240 in these days. 

This old time magnate lived a bachelor until he was nearly sixty. At that 
age he lost his withered heart to Miss Sarah Walker, the oldest daughter of Rev. 
‘Timothy Walker, who was thirty years his junior. Miss Walker was beautiful and 
accomplished and a “ blue blood.” ‘The Rolfes at the “South End,” and the 
Walkers at the “ North End,” with the Coffins, Eastmans, Bradleys, and Stick- 
neys, sandwiched between, were the aristocracy of old Rumford. They lived 
differently from the other people, usurped most of the offices, and controlled 
the business and social interests of the town. The marriage, therefore, of Col. 
Rolfe and Miss Walker must have been one of the grand events of the colony. 
It occurred in the year 1769. We can imagine the gay concomitants of the 
wedding, the bridal feast, the congratulations of the aristocratic guests, and the 
going home of the bride in the canvas-topped chaise to become the mistress 
of the great house. That this union of May and December was otherwise 
than a happy one we have no reason for believing, but it was very short. On 
the 20th of December, 1771, Col. Rolfe died, leaving his widow the wealthiest 
person in the settlement, and the mother of a young child less than a year 
old. 
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About this time there came to Concord, from Woburn, Mass., a young man 
by the name of Benjamin Thompson. ‘Though a mere youth in years, he was 
wonderfully matured in mind. He was a good scholar, and developed hand- 
somely in personal appearance. He was engaged at once as the teacher of 
Rumford Academy. 

Thompson was a philosopher by nature, and nothing could divert him from 
his philosophical researches and mechanical pursuits. Handy with tools and 
fu¥ of inventive genius, he spent his spare time in all sorts of experiments on 
subjects suggested by his reading. Like Watt with his tea-kettle explosion, he 
had his early experimentive accident. While a clerk in a store at Salem, he 
volunteered to make fire-works to honor the triumph of the patriots; in the 
attempt his mixture blew up and he was carried from the scene seriously in- 
jured. After he recovered from this injury, having lost his place by the closing 
of the store, he went to Boston, where his unoccupied time was improved by 
attending a course of scientific lectures at Harvard College. ‘This privilege 
was afforded him free, and long after he made grateful return by beqneathing to 
the college the endowment of a professorship of the useful arts. When he 
came to Rumford he was only eighteen years old. 

At the well known Walker house, upon the bank of Horse-shoe pond, and 
beautifully inclused with lofty elms, where resided Parson Walker, and which 
was then as now a mansion where were dispensed the hospitalities of a gentle- 
man and a scholar to all well disposed strangers, Benjamin Thompson was a 
welcome guest. ‘The position and address ot ‘Thompson were such as to give 
him entrance to any house, and his superior intelligence was soon discovered 
by the venerable clergyman. Between the two a warm friendship grew up. 
Nor was the young school master less a favorite with those of his own age. 
The proud and haughty demeanor of which, in after life, he was accused, was 
not noticeable at this period. Naturally gay and fond of society, he entered 
into all the manly sports of the time while at Concord. He was the most ex- 
pert skater and swimmer among the young men. At the social evening parties 
he was a favorite. With his experiments in chemisiry and philosophy, 
his feats of swimming and skating upon the Merrimack, and Horse-shoe pond, 
his genial and engaging manners at all times and places, he for a time was 
very popular among old and young at Rumford. 

At Mr. Walker’s Thompson often met the young widow, Mrs. Rolfe. She 
was now in the prime of her beauty, and a creature for a young man to wor- 
ship. She had other attractions beside her good looks and accomplishments. 
Owner of an estate valued at 4 4000—$80,000 of our money, and mistress of 
a great household, she had no lack of suitors. Nor was she averse to mar- 
riage, but she looked with favoring eyes upon no one but the young teacher, 
who, with his frank, open manners, handsome form, and manly accomplish- 
ments, had completely won her heart. They married sometime before Jan- 
uary, 1773, at Parson Walker’s house, and the poor school-master became 
the richest patrician in Rumford. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thompson inaugurated a style of living at the Rumford house 
that completely threw in the shade any thing of the kind previously. ‘Tradition 
reports that they kept twenty slaves and servants; that a fat ox was often 
butchered once a week ; and that a dozen saddle and carriage horses were 
kept in the stables to accommodate the master and mistress and their guests. 
When they went abroad they rode in a curricle drawn by two horses, by far the 
most expensive turn-out then in Concord. 

It was while attending a military review, at Dover, that Thompson attracted 
the attention of Governor Wentworth. These military parades, with their round 
of levees, balls.and parties, were the center of all the fashion in those days. 
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The high social position of the Thompsons, and their great wealth, enabled 
them to vie with any of the aristocrats in the colony in lavish display. In the 
field, on horseback, ‘Thompson was the lordliest figure seen, and in the evening 
soirees, where all the elite of the province congregated, no figures were more 
noticeable than those of the young school-master and his bride. Of the 
greatest personal beauty, six feet in height, erect as a young pine, with finely 
formed limbs, keen, light blue eyes, features chiseled in the Roman mold, and 
hair dark auburn, dressed in the extreme of fashion, with “ scarlet coat, em- 
broidered waistcoat, satin small clothes, and gold buckles at the knee and in- 
step,” Thompson was the observed of all observers in the ball-room or in the 
field. 

The distinguished friendship of the royal governor won for Thompson the 
appointment of major in the Eleventh Regiment of the New Hampshire mil- 
itia, “over the heads of all the old officers.” ‘This gained for him the enmity 
of all his superseded rivals, and of some others who envied him his good for- 
tune. Major Thompson probably cared little for the ill concealed dislike of 
his neighbors. He kept on in the even tenor of his way, visited, and received 
visitors, performed his duties and enjoyed his pleasures. Major and Mrs. 
Thompson were often the guests of Governor Wentworth, partaking of his hos- 
pitality at Wentworth House, Portsmouth, and once sharing it at his magnifi- 
cent summer seat, on the shores of Smith’s lake, at Wolfeborough. 

In the family mansion was born their daughter, Sarah, the afterward benevo- 
lent Countess of Rumford, October 18, 1774. A few happy, prosperous 
months went by. _Blest in his family relations, honored for his position and his 
culture, the intimate friend of Wentworth, of Wheelock, the president of Dart- 
mouth College, of Parson Walker, aud other eminent and learned men, Benja- 
min Thompson seemed riding on the highest wave of prosperity and happiness. 
Upon this brilliant day burst the storm of the Revolution. 

Benjamin Thompson was as yet but twenty-two years of age. His sudden 
rise, his unvarying prosperity, and more than all, the governor’s favor, had made 
him enemies, and a grand combination was made to crush him. ‘Though in- 
clined to the patriot cause, he was denounced as a Tory. Even the influence 
of the Walkers, who were ardent patriots, and known as such, could not save 
him. Fearing violence from a mob of village patriots, if he remained, young 
‘Thompson fled from his home in the night. The jealous officers continued to 
malign him, and the rumors spread through the American army. Suspected 
without cause, and wishing to obtain a commission in the patriot army, he de- 
manded an inquiry. It resulted in a drawn verdict. After vainly trying to live 
down the ill odor by zealous army work on the American side, and finding 
himself still in danger from suspicion and hostility, he gave up the patriot 
cause in disgust, and fled to the British, in Boston. On the evacuation of that 
city he was entrusted with dispatches to Lord Germaine, in England. 

This proved the turning point in Thompson’s life. ‘There was that about 
this man’s bearing which always seemed to have given the impression of a per- 
son of distinguished worth. ‘Ihe British Secretary of State was immediately 
struck with the young American. He gave him employment in his office, 
where, evincing fertile resources and talents of the first order, Thompson rose 
to become Under Secretary of State in the colonial department. After the re- 
tirement of the Germaine ministry, he accepted a colonelcy, and was sent to 
this country ; but the war closed before he had time to draw his sword. 

Returning to England he obtained service under the Elector of Bavaria, and 
upon his departure was knighted, by which he became Sir Benjamin Thomp- 
son. It had been his intention to offer his services to Austria, but Prince Max- 
imilian, having by chance become acquainted with him, and being deeply 
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impressed with his evident ability and superiority, warmly advised him to make 
Munich the field of his labors. How he labored there, and of the abundant 
rewards of his labors, history tells us in a lofty strain. He became the guiding 
spirit of the government, and introduced beneficial changes in all directions. 
The wide spread system of mendicancy that had been an incubus for years to 
the Bavarian government, he attacked and overthrew, returning the multitude 
of beggars to it as valuable and accomplished workmen. He remodeled the 
army, introduced improved artillery, founded a military academy, and improved 
the breed of cattle. 

Near Munich was an extensive tract of wild land that was inclosed as a 
hunting ground for the King and his nobles. In it now stands an elegant shaft 
which recites how his “ genius, taste, and love,” changed this “once desert 
place” into a lovely pleasure ground for the enjoyment of the people ; and 
how, beside, he “rooted out the greatest of public evils, idleness and men- 
dicity, relieved and instructed the poor, and founded many institutions for 
the education of our youth.” In the public garden of Bavaria his statue 
stands, of heroic size, as the patron genius of the place. The Elector also 
honored him by conferring upon him several of the highest offices in the 
Empire. He was a member of the Council of State; major general; knight 
of Poland; commander-in-chief of the army; minister of war; chief of the 
Regency in the Elector’s absence ; and count of the Holy Roman Empire. 
‘Yo this latter title he added Rumford, in honor of his old home in America. 
He left Bavaria only as minister plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary to 
the court of St. James, with a pension for life of nearly two thousand dollars a 

pear. 
: Count Rumford had never ceased his interest in philosophical investigations, 
and while in England engaged in experiments whose fruits came home to every 
man’s kitchen and fireside. The improvement of smoky chimneys and the 
best methods of employing heat, particularly occupied his mind. ‘The results 
of his study were the first improved grates and fire-places, and the first cooking 
stoves. Many of our most indispensable conveniences are due to his thought- 
fulness and investigation, to which the world, while enjoying the blessing daily, 
gives no recognition. 

In the project of starting the Royal Institution of London, for the patronage 
of art and science, he was a forward agitator, and instituted several prizes for 
the encouragement of research. And all the time he kept busy. He experi- 
mented on light and illuminations, greatly improving our lamps and can_lles, 
and he made the first steps in the discoveries in relation to the corrosion of silver 
by light, upon which rests the art of photography. Another homely benefit 
grew out of his experiments upon the capabilities of fabrics to absorb moisture, 
from which the superiority of woolens, as conserving health and comfort, re- 
sulted. We can hardly glance at the interior of our houses without noticing 
something in which this ingenious man has added to our enjoyment and 
felicity. 

Lady Sarah Thompson, his wife, died in 1792. He marrried again, late in 
life, the widow of Lavoisier, the famous French scientist and savan, and retired 
to her beautiful seat at Auteuil, near Paris, where he died, August 21, 1814, in 
the sixty-second year of his age. In the height of his career the American 
government invited him to return to his native country and engage in her ser- 
vice ; but, though he could not comply with the invitation, it must have been 
peculiarly gratifying to him, as it placed him right upon the record of his 
country. 

Mrs. Thompson’s son, by her first marriage, Paul Rolfe, by inheritance, 
became the owner of the house and estate in Concord. The blood of the 
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Walkers and the Thompsons seemed to have degenerated in the new master 
of the Rolfe house. He had a scholarly education, but was without enterprise 
or ambition. In 1808 we find him on the staff of His Excellency, Governor 
Langdon, with the title of colonel. He served also in municipal and church 
affairs, but was not prominent. In his latter days he grew dissolute, and 
allowed the old mansion to fall into decay. He died July 18, 1819, and his 
half sister became his heiress. 

Almost as strange and full of vicissitudes as the life of her father was the 
career of Sarah Thompson, Countess of Rumford. ‘The forsaken infant of a 
persecuted father, fleeing from unmerited reproach and insult to the enemy for 
protection ; the orphan, by the decease of the only parent left to protect her ; 
forsaking the home of her childhood to pass an isolated life with her paternal 
grandmother in an adjacent state ; a young girl, in the hey-day of life, encoun- 
tering the perils of the Atlantic, at the call of an exiled and, to her, a long-lost 
parent, a resident of the capital of Vavaria, when Munich was about to be 
bombarded by the Austrian army, and which was alone prevented by the stern 
energy of her father, at that time commander-in-chief of the Bavarian forces ; 
the caressed daughter of one honored among the learned savans of Europe, 
and received with flattering attentions among the most select circles of London 
and Paris ; doubly an orphan, in a foreign land, and by that event inheriting 
the title and estates of her father ; returning to England and settling upon the 
paternal estate of Brompton, near London ; receiving at will the attentions of 
the most eminent persons among the literati of the British metropolis ; again a 
resident of Paris, where she was subjected to all the embarassments naturally 
the result of the revolution of ’30; and finally, coming to America, the original 
seat of her ancestors, to die in her old age. Was here not change and variety 
with an emphasis! She saw life as few saw it. She was a queen of society, 
and exercised much social influence. She was never married. ‘Tired of courts 
and their flatteries, after her return to America, in 1845, she spent the remain- 
der of her life in a quiet circle of society, aloof from the stir of city life, with 
an adopted daughter for her companion. She had considerable property, 
saved from her father’s estates, with a pension of nearly a thousand dollars a 
year from the Bavarian court, for the services rendered by her father. This she 
bestowed chiefly in charity. 

The countess died in December, 1852, at the age of seventy-eight. By 
her last will she devised $15,000 to the Concord Asylum for the Insane. 
The estate and another $15,000 she left for the endowment of an asylum for 
little girls, natives of Concord, to be known as the Rolfe and Rumford Asylum. 
‘The money bequeathed has ever since been at interest, and amounts at present 
to nearly $80,000, and the income is annually sufficient to maintain the home. 
The old mansion house is now used by the institution, but a fine edifice will 
soon be erected from plans procured in Europe by Hon. Joseph B. Walker, of 
the board of trustees. ‘The home was opened January 15, 1880, under the 
care of Mrs. Nathaniel Shaw as matron. ‘The first, a girl of nine years of age, 
was admitted in March. Since then, ten others have been received. The will 
provides that all who are admitted to the Asylum must be motherless girls, but 
the difficulty of finding enough to take advantage of its protection has neces- 
sitated the letting down of the bars somewhat in its admission. 

The Rolfe-Rumford house occupies a very pleasant site but a few rods from 
the Merrimack river, on a slight eminence that overlooks that queenly stream. 
Its rear is toward the river, the front facing Hall street and the west. It is no 
flimsy, inconsistent structure, but a substantial and admirable specimen of 
colonial architecture. The whole building has a comfortable, home-like look, 
and the eye rests content on the beautiful wooded and park-like grounds 
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surrounding it. In short, it is a good type of a patrician country-seat in 
colonial times. 

There are sixteen rooms in the house, exclusive of closets and the attic, 
and they are all of good size. A balustrade, quaintly carved, and supported by 
intertwining pillars, borders the staircases from top to bottom. Many a time, 
no doubt, have gallant gentlemen in queues, small clothes, and heavily embroid- 
ered coats, passed up and down these stairs, supporting belles arrayed in stiff 
brocade, towering head-gear and high-heeled shoes. In the large square room 
at the left of the broad hall was the ancient parlor of the Rolfes and Thomp- 
sons. What scenes it must have witnessed! Provincial grandees had mustered 
there in the old days to break bread with the ancient proprietors. John 
Wheelock, grand old soul, trod this floor once upon atime. By that broad 
open fire-place, the lord and lady of the mansion-house sat many a night, 
and talked of their love by the flickering light. In its prime the room must 
have been a grand apartment. It can scarcely boast even of faded magnifi- 
cence now. ‘The costly paneling is dark with age. Its beauty and its glory 
have departed. 

Ascending to the second story we find the apartments much like those below. 
How solidly the old house was built! Note those ponderous timbers that 
compose the framework. ‘They seem able to endure the wear of a thousand 
years. ‘There was nothing slighted in its erection.’ Its founder personally 
directed the construction of the whole. The granite underpinning was brought 
from the now famous Concord quarry, at Rattlesnake hill. Most of the timber 
was white oak, sawed at his own mill. The window frames are quaintly carved, 
and tradition says they were all done with a jack-knife, piece by piece. Slow 
and tedious work it must have been—something that a yankee of the present 
time would nervously shrink from doing. 

In that large square chamber in the south-west corner, the Countess Rum- 
ford died. Her ghost is said to haunt it at times, though how that can well be 
we do not know, for her remains lie buried under tons of marble in the old 
cemetery on State street. During her last years the old countess was very 
eccentric, and lived very retired. A young English girl, whom she had 
adopted, was her only companion. ‘The young lady had a lover who visited 
her by stealth ; but the countess, discovering what was going on, confined her 
attendant in this same room. “Love laughs at locksmiths,” it is said, and in 
this case the lovers managed to get together, and were married before the 
countess was aware of it. The old lady was terribly angry when she learned 
the fact. She would have nothing to say to her adopted child, and gave the 
bulk of her property away. The young lady who married against the will of 
the countess is now Mrs. John Burgum, of Concord. 

We descend to the ground again, and wander about the well-kept grounds. 
Every thing is redolent of the olden time. Here is a summer-house built by 
Count Rumford. Along this path have glided the light steps of Mrs. Thomp- 
son and Lady Rumford, many and many a time. Down this back way and 
out of that gate in the rear, stole Benjamin Thompson, in the night, when 
forced to leave his home at the threats of his bitter enemies. There by the 
fence, he may have stopped to look his last on the roof that had sheltered him 
during two happy, brilliant years. Home, wife, and little child, he was leaving, 
and he knew not what the future had in store for him. Go thy way, brave 
heart! There are laurels for thee to win. When these village worthies, thy 
maligners, are forgotten, thy name will blaze in the scroll of glory. Go thy way. 
The boundaries of a provincial town are not to hedge in thy renown. The 
wide world is before thee, and Fortune is leading thee on. 
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Some very large and ancient trees cast their shadows over the roof of the 
mansion. Among these are some elms which were transplanted a hundred and 
fifteen years ago by Colonel Rolfe. One of them is enormous. Around you 
stretches the land which belongs to the estate,—some thirty acres or more,— 
and all under good cultivation. The sun is shining upon the old mansion—the 
sunshine of 1882—but the house dreams on, dreams of its hundred years of 
greatness. And we stand and dream too, of the pageants, and the fair women 
and brave men, whose histories are enwrought with that of the mansion. All 
the old time and the dashing figures that adorned it pass before our mental 
vision. All the legends and traditions throng upon our mind as we stand 
under the branching elms by the old gate of the mansion. Even as we walk 
away they pursue us ; they will not down. 





** Vanished are the story's actors: but before my dreamy eye 
Wave these mingling shapes and figures, like a faded tapestry.” 


ELIJAH BINGHAM. 





BY ROLAND D. NOBLE. 


LIJAH BINGHAM was born at Lempster, New Hampshire, February 24, 
A. D. 1800. He died at Cleveland, Ohio, July 10, A. D. 1881. 

BINGHAM is supposed to be of Saxon origin, as a family of this name lived 
in Sutton, England, before the Norman conquest. 

THE BINGHAM FAMILY, in the United States, is understood to have originated 
from four brothers, supposed to be of about the 20th generation, sons of Thomas 
and Mary Bingham, of Sheffield, England, who came to America in the last 
half of the seventeenth century. ‘Their names were Thomas, Samuel and Jo- 

\ seph, who settled in New England, and William who settled in Pennsylvania. 

Elijah Bingham, the subject of this notice, was a lineal descendant of Thomas 
Bingham, above mentioned, who settled in New England. The ancestry of 
Elijah Bingham, on his father’s side, is traced back to Thomas and Miry Bing- 
ham, of Sheffield, Yorkshire county, England. Of his family was a son of the 
name of Thomas, who came to America and settled in Norwich, Connecticut, 
about the year 1659. The name of Thomas Bingham is recorded as one of 
thirty-five proprietors of Norwich, in that year. He married Mary Rudd, 
daughter of Jonathan Rudd, December 12, 1666, and subsequently he removed 
to Windham, (Conn.) and there he died January 16, 1729, aged eighty-eight 
years. He is described on the gravestone erected to his memory in the Wind- 
ham burying place as “ Deacon Thomas Bingham,” and as a man eminent for 
piety, love and charity ; and there he is noted as the son of “ Mr. Thomas and 
Mary Bingham, living in Sheffield, in Yorkshire, in England.” Of Deacon 
Thomas Bingham’s family, a son, Joseph, born January 15, 1688, was the great 

‘ grandfather of the Elijah Bingham of this memoir. He married Abigail Scott, 
December 14,1710. Of his family, his son Elijah, born June 1, 1719, was the 
grandfather of the one of whom this sketch is written. 

Joseph lived in Windham, and died there September 4, 1765, aged seventy- 
seven years. Elijah Bingham (grandfather) married Theodora Crane, March 
2, 1739. Theodora died April 6, 1751. July 19, 1753, said Elijah married 
Sarah Jackson. Of the children of this (second) marriage was James, born 
at Windham, April 23, 1758. James was in his fifteenth year when his father 

moved from Windham to Lempster, New Hampshire, in the year 1772-3. 
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Elijah Bingham’s family was the ninth that settled in that town. He was also 
known as Deacon Bingham, being deacon of the Congregational church at 
that place. He died there March 19, 1798, aged seventy-eight years. The 
inscription on his gravestone, in Lempster burying place, is as follows : 


* The memory of the just is blessed. 
This monument is ereeted in memory of Dea. Elijah Bingham, who deceased 
March 19, A. D. 1798, in the 79th year of his age. 
In the cold mansions of the tomb, 
How still the solitude, how deep the gloom ; 
How sleeps the dust unconscious—close confined ; 
But far, far distant dwells the immortal inind.” 


James Bingham was father of Elijah Bingham, whose name heads this arti- 
cle. He married first, Lima Hebbard (can not give date), who died in 1781, 
after the birth of a son, who was named James Hervey. James Bingham mar- 
ried second, Mary Willey (date ?), daughter of Allen Willey, who was among 
the early settlers of Lempster, having removed there from Haddam (Conn.), 
about 1774. She was mother of Elijah Bingham under consideration. She 
was born at Haddam, October 30, 1763. She died at Lempster, February 21, 
1840, aged seventy-six years, three months and twenty-two days. “ Blessed be 
her memory,” was added by her son Elijah to a memorial notice of her, from 
which these data are taken. 

Elijah Bingham’s ancestry and places of residence at some period of their 
lives, on his paternal side, so far as mentioned in this article, may be briefly 
and in the order of time, given thus : 


Thomas Bingham, Yorkshire, England. 
Thomas Bingham, Norwich, Connecticut. 
Joseph Bingham, Norwich, Connecticut. 
Elijah Bingham, Lempster, New Hampshire. 
James Bingham, Lempster, New Hampshire. 


James Bingham lived in Lempster on the paternal homestead. He was a 
man of much influence ; was considerably employed in public business, as one 
of the selectmen of his town, and otherwise locally. He was also for many 
years a valuable member of the New Hampshire General Court. And he was 
especialiy noted for promoting gospel order in the town where he lived. James 
Hervey Bingham (his son), and Daniel Webster, being intimate friends and 
“ college-mates ” at Dartmouth, the latter was of those who were ever welcome 
visitors at the hospitable house of James Bingham. James Bingham died at 
Lempster, January 7, 1826, aged sixty-seven years. The boyhood life of Elijah 
Zingham was not unlike that of many of the worthy sons of New England. 
As he grew up he attended school, teaching at times, and diligently applied 
himself to study, with the view of entering Dartmouth College, which he did 
in September, 1818, leaving New Ipswich Academy therefor, and entering the 
freshmen class. In March, 1819, because of the inconveniences of then im- 
paired hearing—caused by scarlet fever when but three years of age—he 
asked and received his dismissal and left college. 

A few years after this the celebrated Jonas Chickering, who had embarked 
in the business of manufacturer of pianos, held out inducements to Mr. Bing- 
ham to enter into their manufacture with him, but that industry was yet mainly 
untried in this country, and with the uncertainties attendant upon it, and with 
Mr. Bingham’s mind fixed in another direction he declined to engage in the 
business. Mr. Chickering and Mr. Bingham remained constant friends and 
correspondents until Mr. Chickering’s death. 
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In March, 1820, Mr. Bingham entered the law office of his brother, James 
Hervey Bingham, at Alstead (N. H.), as a student-at-law, and was admitted to 
the bar of New Hampshire in 1825. In this year, leaving Alstead October rst, 
he made a trip to Cleveland, Ohio, and was in Buffalo, in October, when the 
waters of the Hudson river and of Lake Erie were united by the Erie canal, 
and ever had a vivid recollection of the joyous celebration of the event in 
Buffalo. 

At Cleveland he visited his cousin, John W. Willey, at that time a prominent 
lawyer, and afterward a distinguished jurist of Ohio, and Mr. Bingham’s con- 
templated trip further west was abandoned at the instance of Mr. Willey ; and 
it was arranged that, after Mr. Bingham’s return to New Hampshire, he would 
go back to Cleveland and enter upon the practice of the law with Mr. Willey. 
But the death of Mr. Bingham’s brother Truman, a merchant at Lempster, 
which occurred while he (Elijah) was returning to New Hampshire, seemed 
to make it necessary that Elijah Bingham should go to Lempster and settle the 
business of his brother, which he did, and there opened a law office the same 
year (1825), and was appointed postmaster as successor to his deceased 
brother. In June, 1826, he resigned his office of postmaster, and removed to 
Alstead, and took the law office of his brother, James Hervey Bingham, who 
had moved to Claremont (N. H.). He resided in Alstead (with the year’s 
exception alone stated) from 1820 to 1835. He removed from Alstead to 
Cleveland, in 1835, leaving Alstead on Tuesday, July 7th, and arriving at Cleve- 
Jand on Thursday, July 16th. The mode of travel then was by private con- 
veyance to Bellows Falls (Vt.), thence by stage-coach to Saratoga; cars to 
Schenectady ; canal to Buffalo; and steamboat to Cleveland. An _ historical 
sketch of the town of Alstead, by the Rev. Seth S. Arnold, A. M., published 
in 1836, in speaking of Mr. Bingham’s removal to Cleveland, says: ‘In July, 
(1835) Elijah Bingham, Esq., left town and moved to Cleveland, Ohio. In 
connection with this was the removal of the Hutchinson family, which effected 
a considerable change in the place. Mr. Bingham was a prudent, judicious 
and useful man in his profession, and in community.” 

At Cleveland, Mr. Bingham engaged in the flour milling business, and, sub- 
sequently, having purchased real estate, in agriculture. horticulture, and as a 
vintner ; in considerable of the mean time performing important duties in dif- 
ferent public offices. To Mr. Bingham’s good education, acquired in early life, 
he made constant and careful additions ; and in sacred and secular history, bi- 
ography, and standard literature, and news of the day, religious, political, and 
general, he was particularly well informed. Mr. Bingham was ever fond of 
music, of which he had scientific knowledge, and was highly skilled in its exe- 
cution, on instruments of his choice. Doubtless many of the aged people of 
New Hampshire will remember his fine performances on the flute, as a mem- 
ber, with his brother, James Hervey Bingham, of the celebrated New Hampshire 
musical society, at the ceremonies incident to the inauguration of a governor 
of the state and other notable occasions of the state, some three score years 
ago. One of the prominent events was the production of an oratorio, at Con- 
cord, in honor of Lafayette, in 1825. On Mr. Bingham’s settling in Cleveland, 
and until within a few years preceding his death, he was an active and valuable 
member of various leading musical societies of the city. 

In personal appearance Mr. Bingham was nearly six feet high, and of stal- 
wart frame ; and though his acquaintances will remember him as wearing spec- 
tacles—because of near-sightedness—his reading, until he had reached four 
score years, was usually without glasses. 

The strength of mind and fixed religious sentiment that especially charac- 
terized the early settlers of New England, was particularly noticeable in the 
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Bingham family. ‘Fear God and keep his commandments,” was an ever 
abiding maxim therein. 


The first ancestor who settled in this country, as also some of his descend- 
ants in a direct line to Elijah Bingham were, and so known and called, “ Dea- 
con” Bingham ; and at that period the title with the respect and influence and 
responsibility carried with it to the recipient were markedly significant ; and 
as to the qualities above mentioned, Elijah Bingham was a worthy representa- 
tive of his ancestors and contemporaneous relations. Mr. Bingham’s religious 
convictions were strong in early life, and grew and strengthened to the day of 
his death. Daily reading of the Scriptures was a favorite occupation of his. 
He became a member of the Congregational church at Alstead, when yet a 
young man ; and after arriving in Cleveland he joined the First Presbyterian 
church, in 1835, which, becoming so increased in numbers, in course of time, in 
that growing city, as to cause an overflow, he, with others, organized the Second 
Presbyterian church, in 1844, of which he remained a member until his 
death. Mr. Bingham was ever highly respected in the community where he 
lived, and it is safe to say that he died at peace with all mankind. 


The Rev. Charles S. Pomeroy, D. D., pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, of Cleveland, in his anniversary sermon on June 25, 1882, paid the 
following tribute to Mr. Bingham : 


“The first to go was one of that narrowing circle of honored veterans who 
originally formed the Second Church, in 1844,—Elijah Bingham. He was born 
with the century in 1800, and at the age of thirty-five came to Cleveland, then 
a village of 4000, to build up a reputation for business integrity, mental culture, 
geniality, and Christian character, which will be an heir-loom in his surviving 
family for many a day. His love for music was a passion, and the grand old 
composers, Handel and Haydn, his delight. It blessed to think how he 
must enjoy the song of “ Moses and the Lamb.” I[t was well worth one’s 
while, overcoming the difficulty of his deafness, to enjoy the pleasure of 
his conversation at any time, mellowed by the richness of his Christian faith, 
full of God’s word—intelligent and happy enjoyment of a life that he knew 
was leading him to a better. We helped to celebrate his golden wedding a 
few years since. The matron who stood by his side then, with children and 
grand-children about them, sits now in the same home in cheerful expectation, 
waiting for their diamond wedding in the better land. Mr. Bingham was 
spared to the age of eighty-one, dying on the Lord’s day, July 10, and went to 
his grave ripe for heaven, his hoary head a‘ crown of glory,’ for it was ‘ found 
in the way of righteousness.’ His last illness was brief. As with his great 
namesake of the fiery chariot, we felt it was translation when he passed 
away. 


Mr. Bingham received the degrees in St. Paul’s Lodge, at Alstead, being 
raised to the sublime degree of Master Mason, November 13, 1823 ; was mas- 
ter in the same lodge in 1824-25-28-29. He was District Deputy Grand 
Master, 1831-32. 


Such is life! How briefly may the long period of human life be summa- 
rized ! 

Born amid the rugged granite hills of Lempster, New Hampshire, in the year 
1800. Died in the beautiful lake-washed city of Cleveland, Ohio, in ihe year 
1881. An inscription on an appropriate monument, of Quincy granite, in Erie * 
Street cemetery, at Cleveland, records the facts last above written, with the usual 
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becoming brevity, for thereon may be read—for ages it would seem—while the 
sleeper’s posterity may even all have passed from the face of the earth: 


“ELIJAH BINGHAM, 
BORN IN LEMPSTER, N. H., FEBRUARY 24, 1800. 
DIED JULY 10, 1881. 

‘1 KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETH.’” 

On October 25, 1827, Elijah Bingham married Miss Thankful Cadwell 
Hutchinson, of Alstead, daughter of Major Samuel Hutchinson, merchant. 
Their golden wedding was celebrated at Cleveland, the occasion being one of 
much pleasure to themselves, their family and a large number of friends. 

‘The following children were born unto Elijah and Thankful C. Bingham : 


Ellen Hutchinson, at Alstead. 
Samuel Hutchinson, at Alstead. 
{ Francis Milton, at Alstead. 
Truman Elijah, at Cleveland. 
Mary Emily, at Cleveland. 
James Hervey, at Cleveland. 
Charles Edward, at Cleveland. 


Ellen Hutchinson and Charles Edward married, and the former is now resid- 
ing at Cleveland. 

All the children, except Ellen Hutchinson, have deceased ; and all who have 
deceased, except Charles Edward, died under fourteen years of age. 





‘ ALONG THE JOHN STARK RIVER, FROM AGIOCO- 
CHOOK TO THE CONNECTICUT. 
BY L. W. DODGE. 


© bright-hearted river. 
On-flowing for ever, 
Atween the dark wood on thy way to the main! 
By green velvet edges, 
By gray mossy ledges, 
I, a boy, hasten back to thy fountains again. 
ANONYMOUS. 


T the head of the “ Fifteen Mile Falls” in the Connecticut river, and 

about fifty miles from its wild lake source, among the ancient metamor- 
4 phic formations of upper New Hampshire, John’s river adds its measure to 
that of the many tributaries which unite to form the “Stream of Many 
Waters.” 

It is not a presumptuous stream, scarcely aspiring to the title of river, except 
in the rainy season, or when the melting snows move southward ; and then its 
channel broadens and it becomes a boisterous arrogant flood. A score of 
miles will measure its sinuous course from the rills of Agiocochook through 
the wilds of Carroll, the glens of Whitefield, and the dales of Dalton, to the 
‘union of the waters.” Unassuming though it be, yet like many of the rivers 
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of New Hampshire, it has its history, written and traditional. In fact all this 
northern country is rich in stirring incident, and only waits the pen of the his- 
torian to weave it into interesting narrative. 

Some of the principal streams which unite to form the John’s river will bear 
description. 

The northern, or Jeffersonian branch, is an outflow from the marshes and 
mountain rivulets whose reservoir is “ Cherry Pond,” or Pondicherry, as known 
to the early map-makers of this section ; a dual collection of waters just within 
the boundaries of the old “ Dartmouth,” as Col. John Goffe’s grant was 
anciently denominated. 

From the idea suggested by the name of this pond, it would seem to be a 
misnomer, as no representative of the frunus family casts a shadow among 
the dense growth of its surroundings ; nor is there aught about the neighbor- 
ing mountain sufficiently suggestive of the name it bears, and which doubtless 
gave to the John’s river source its meaningless title, for it is not, nor ever was a 
land of cherries. It bore an Indian name once, for it was in fact part of the 
ancient hunting-ground and tarrying-place of a race of hunters and warriors. 
Their arrow heads and hatchets are buried among the decayed accumulations 
of the years; their foot-prints and resting-places covered by the hands of 
time. ‘The survivors have gone their own wild way, leaving behind only a few 
uncertain traditions and suggestive titles, which should have always clung to 
their subjects so long as mountains needed distinction, or rivers knew names. 

When, after the massacre at Cochecho, Kankamargus and his followers fled 
north and joined the roving bands around the mountains, Israel’s river was 
“ Singrawock,” a name it bore until visited by Captain Powers, in 1754, and by 
him re-named Powers’s river, perhaps the first white man ever encamped on its 
shores. Why it was changed to its present unhistorical name, perhaps some 
one on the borders of Israel can tell; this writer knoweth it not. 

Another object which has suffered this change of name, from its Indian idea 
of “ High and Beautiful Place,” is “Cherry Mountain ;” a dark-wooded and 
attractive peak, standing out from the Waumbek-Methna group, isolate and 
grand, and rising two thousand feet above its valley surroundings. Upp its ever- 
green side, by the rivulet paths, we have traced its cloud-born brooklet, to 
where it bubbles out from the upheaved rocks of its summit. And here was 
located one of those famous imaginary carbuncles, or shining stones, so 
eagerly sought for as a source of wealth, by the early explorers, and looked 
upon by the simpler native, with superstitious awe ; and to this day, to the be- 
holder standing upon the west side, miles away, the little stream gliding over the 
smooth surface of water-worn rock, reflects the sun’s noon-tide rays, and spark- 
les a huge diamond upon the mountain’s crest. This was one of the many 
elevations which the foot of the Indian never dared to press. Those awful 
heights they regarded with mystical veneration; among the cliffs and water- 
falls, they imagined a presiding genius, and in the loud thunders and revels of 
the tempest, they heard the voice of the Great Spirit; “they saw him in the 
cloud and heard him in the wind.” Influenced by fear, they dare not intrude 
into the sacred domains of those all powerful and invincible beings. Hence 
these cloud-piercing summits they never visited. ‘“ Ke-won-ente”’ was the 
traditional name of this water-grooved pinnacle, an outgrowth from the three 
distinct ideas euphoniously expressed, ees high, wonne pleasant or beautiful, 
and auke place. 

Along the valley, at the western base of this stately mountain, flows the Car- 
roll contribution to John’s river ; this was, up to a few years since, one of the 
finest trout streams in all this section, winding through the primeval shadows 
of the ancient Breton Woods, its waters were almost un-whipped ; the lumber- 
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man’s axe had not been laid at the foot of the pines, and the vast forest was 
for miles unbroken—the deer and the bear freely roaming its dark solitudes. 

Out from the boundaries of Carroll comes this largest tributary, from its cold 
spring source, away toward the “Twin Mountain” house, and unites with the 
northern branch at Island Pond. This is not one of Nature’s own make of 
miniature seas, scooped out of the rocky surface, long since, at the time when 
the “‘ mountains skipped like rams and the little hills like lambs,” but an over- 
flow from Yankee thrift and enterprise in the earlier pine lumber days, and was 
formed by throwing a dam across the river, just below the junction of the two 
wild streams ; and thus at the very outset of their united career are they set 
to floating the timber and turning the mill-wheels of industry. 

Baker Dodge, who moved into Whitefield about the year 1823, and a brother 
of his wife, Harvey Abbott, were the first to develop this forest-hidden mill- 
site ; but it has passed through many changes and known many owners since 
that pristine period. 

It was from the top of Cherry mountain that Timothy Nash, one of the sol- 
itary hunters of this region, in 1771, first discovered the old Indian pass, now 
famous as the ‘“‘ White Mountain Notch.” Up one of the rivulet paths he had 
tracked a moose, and finding himself near the highest point, in his eagerness for 
an unobstructed view, he climbed a tall tree, and from this birchen look-out he 
saw, away to the southward, what he at once surmised must be the hitherto 
unknown defile. Steering with the acquired precision of an old woodsman, 
for the desired point, he had the satisfaction of realizing the truth of his sur- 
mises ; for it was indeed the rocky pass,—the gateway of the mountains. Ad- 
mitting to his secret a fellow-hunter, by the name of Sawyer, together they 
repaired to Governor Wentworth, at Portsmouth, who, after sufficient and novel 
proof of the fact of the discovery, gave to the fortunate hunters a grant of 
land, since known as the “ Nash & Sawyer” location. Nash was also one of the 
original grantees of the town of Whitefield, but whether by purchase or in con- 
sideration of services rendered, is not known. 

All along the pathways of the world’s history, there are scattered monuments 
to the memory of its men of mark—pioneers in its enterprises, foremost in 
its leading events, great captains in the onward march of improvement. 
Around the headwaters of John’s and Israel’s rivers, in those days, between the 
departure of the Indians and the coming of the white man, settled Colonel 
Joseph Whipple. He was a brother of that General William Whipple whose 
illustrious name goes down tu posterity along with those others of the framers 
and signers of that “ immortal instrument ” which gave us our liberties. They 
were successful merchants in the town of Portsmouth, and acquired large landed 
estates north of the White mountains. Most of them, doubtless, as reward for 
valuable service, both civil and military, rendered the state. Colonel Whipple’s 
title to these Jefferson meadows, followed that of Colonel John Goffe, the first 
owner after the extinction of the Indian titles, and by him named Dartmouth. 
What particular incentive brought Colonel Whipple hither so early as 1773, it 
would be satisfactory to know. A luxurious home by the sea-side, exchanged 
for a wild haunt among the mountains; the enjoyments of civilization, for 
the deprivations of the wilderness. Was it an inborn love for adventure to be 
gratified, or really the acquisition of more wealth and power in the develop- 
ment of his broad acres? Or was it the allurements of the grand old moun- 
tains themselves, and he 

** A lover true who knew by heart, 
Each joy the mountain dales impart.” 

The settlement of the Colonel lying in the track of the Indians, as they 

passed from the valley of the Saco to the Connecticut, by way of the Notch 
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and Cherry mountain pass, he was at times greatly annoyed by the visits of the 
redskins. They never seemed to wish him any harm, however, until during the 
Revolutionary war. He one day found himself a captive in hisown house. A 
wandering party of warriors applied to him for entertainment, and he as usual, 
suspecting no evil intentions, admitted them to his house and his table. Their 
wants supplied, they coolly informed him of their purpose to take him to Can- 
ada as a prisoner. Feigning submission, he at once commenced bustling 
around in preparation for the journey, telling them they must wait a little, until 
he could make ready to go. During his seeming preparations, he contrived to 
instruct his housekeeper to gain, by some stratagem, their attention from his 
movements ; this she successfully did, by the help of some curious mechanism 
which the Colonel possessed. Passing into his sleeping room for the alleged 
purpose of changing his clothing, he leaped from a rear window, and ran for 
the meadow where his workmen were engaged in fence-building. Directing 
each man to shoulder a stake, as soon as his would-be captors appeared in 
search of him, the sham hunters started for them. Seeing, as they supposed, a 
party of well-armed, brawny fellows, coming for them in dead earnest, the red 
devils, hastily seizing what booty they could conveniently make way with, took 
to the woods, firing as they went on a Mr. Gotham, who was a member of the 
Whipple household. 

These Indians were, doubtless, members of the warlike tribe of Sokokies, or 
Pequauquaukes, who were driven from the valley of the Saco and their ancient 
hunting-grounds by the advance of the white man, in the early half of the 
eighteenth century. ‘They were the most warlike of all the Abenakis tribes, 
but seem to have disbanded after the Lovewell fight, and joined the Anasagun- 
ticooks of northern Maine, and the Coosaukes at the head-waters of the Con- 
necticut, and in a few years thereafter, the St. Francis tribe in Canada. ‘Those 
who attempted the abduction of Colonel Whipple, were, doubtless, in the em- 
ploy of the English, and this was among the last of hostile demonstrations by 
the subdued natives, before their final disappearance. 

Around these head-waters of the John’s river, was a famous resort of the 
moose, whose departure from these wilds, their native haunts, followed that of the 
Indian. And here those abodeless wanderers, the early hunters, found them in 
great numbers. One old hunter, whom the first settlers knew as “ Dinny ” Stan- 
ley, used to relate how once upon a hunting expedition he found himself upon 
the borders of Cherry pond. Scarcely was his tent pitched before he 
heard the unmistakable sound of approaching moose, seeking the water for 
protection from flies, and in pursuit of a favorite food, the stem and pads of 
the white lily. From his evergreen covert he soon saw four of those monarchs 
of the woods, marching in Indian file down and into the pond, within gunshot 
of his camp. Waiting until the hindermost one had gotten well immersed, he 
gave his old “self-priming flint-lock a charge for a moose,” and also filled his 
capacious mouth with bullets. Thus prepared, he, with a lively whoop, pre- 
sented “Old Dinny” at the edge of the pond, surmising that the startled bath- 
ers would retrace their steps, rather than attempt a swim to the other side. 
This they did, and as the last to enter wheeled for an hasty exit, he received the 
well-directed charge of the hunter, and dropped dead upon the beach. Scarcely 
had the smoke from the discharged piece disappeared, when the powder-horn was 
applied to the muzzle, a ball or two from Dinny’s mouth followed the powder, 
a slap upon the breech primed the pan, and before the second animal had half 
reached the sandy border, he staggered to his death with a bullet through his 
heart. The third, also, only reached the “ hard-hack ” hedge, and fell a victim 
to Stanley’s unerring aim. The fourth had gained the bank, ere the hunter, 
with well-ordered haste, smote the heated gun for the last deadly priming. 
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With a hasty discharge he followed the retreating antlers, and within a half 
mile, came upon the wounded monarch, tearing the earth and bellowing in 
dying agony. At a safe distance from the enraged leader, he sent a well di- 
rected shot, and with the fifth discharge killed the fourth moose. 

It is said that Stanley used to relate this incident with a show of honest nar- 
rative challenging doubt, and adding, that this hunt kept him in beef and rum 
for a whole year. 

About a mile below the first, or Dodge & Abbott damming of the Jobn’s river, 
is a second artificial obstruction. Here was built, in early Whitefield days, the 
“ Foster mill,” and here among the pineries settled one Foster. There are 
Fosters and Fosters ; but I venture to think there was but one Perley Foster, 
and he the sire of a son who became the hero of two wars. In a humble 
home in this secluded spot, was born, in 1823, Gen. John G. Foster. ‘The spark 
of military enthusiasm engendered in the father, kindled to flame in the nature of 
the son. In 1846 he graduated from West Point, as second lieutenant of engi- 
neers, standing third in a class of 59. He served with gallantry during the 
Mexican war, and atitsclose received a captain’s commission in the regular army. 

The breaking out of the Sonthern rebellion found him in South Carolina on 
government duty, and as major he was with Gen. Anderson at the defense of 
Fort Sumpter. Fighting nis way through the war with constantly increasing 
honors, the surrender of the rebels found him a major-general, crowned with 
laurels well-won. His home in the later years of his life, we believe, was in 
Nashua, where he died, in 1874, in his fifty-second year. 

In the life of Gen. Foster was well illustrated the declaration of the poet, 
that 


** Honor and fame, from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part, there, all the honor lies.” 

‘The last trace of the old Foster house is obliterated. Nothing remains to 
mark the birth-place of a man of note, but the dim outlines of a cellar; not 
even the traditional sentinel of an ancient apple tree. We remember to have 
passed along the almost disused, half-forgotten road, one summer day in the 
long-ago, when the old house, from dilapidation, had become untenantable. 
Clapboards were rattling in the wind ; the doors and windows were in useless 
ruin ; a thicket of unrebuked thistles was crowding about the entrance ; and 
the only thing of beauty about the spot was a broad-disced sun-flower, growing 
upon the sunny side, with a flourishing family of tall hollyhocks. After awhile 
the old structure, from constant wind-beatings, tumbled down; the ruins 
were gathered up or burned, and the site plowed under. Descendants of the 
ancient May-weeds still linger, 1 am told, around the place of the old gate- 
way, and there are relics of a way-side fence ; but even the noisy brook, which 
tinkled its way across the road and down into the beaver meadow, is almost 
run dry. 

Thus does time, the obliterator, crowd away the past, with its homes and its 
hallowed spots, to make room for the future. 

The old Foster mill, by its additions and changes, has lost its originality, but 
the river still rushes onward, singing as it runs, 


** Men may come and men may go, 
But I flow on for ever.” 


Forty years ago,from this point downward for two miles, the stream 
ound its way through a forest almost unmarred by the axe of man. It was a 
primeval solitude, the key to which the babbling river alone held; and as we 
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listened wondering upon its banks, where it came sparkling outward again into 
sunny pastures, we followed,in imagination its latest wanderings, through the 
moist primitive woods, with never an eddying spot or a resting place, shooting 
unknown rapids, tumbling over hidden rocks, foaming down unseen cascades, 
and by the law of its birth, up where the mountain rills are, never at rest. But 
it is no longer a solitary stream, with unexplored, uncultivated borders, for the 
iron rails are laid, and the locomotive goes screaming along its banks. Where 
it seemed uninterrupted forest to our youthful eyes, away up the silent valley, 
farmers have come, and the clouds which floated silently over the deep, dark 
woods, now shed their dews on cultivated fields and sunny pastures. We, how- 
ever, wish but the old-time picture, whose back-ground is the “ forest primeval,” 
where the pine still flourishes and the jay still screams. 

“There 1s something indescribably inspiriting,” says Thoreau, “in the aspect 
of the forest skirting, and here and there jutting into the midst of new towns, 
which, like the sand-heaps of fresh fox-burrows, have sprung up in its midst.” 

Here upon the banks of the John’s, about midway between Agiocochook 
and the Connecticut, is located the village and the lumber industries of White- 
field. 

It was about 1811 that Asa King took it into his kingly head to purchase a 
large tract in and about the preset it thriving center of the lumber trade of this 
section. There had been a feeble attempt at developing the splendid water- 
power at this point, but like the “tallow dip” of our grand-mothers, it only 
developed a greater want, and a possibili 


It located the village of White- 





field, and crez ated the needs for increased privilege 
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While s urveying the I cality and its advantages, it is supposed, under the 
pilotage of Major Incle Ase,” as he was familiarly known, is said to 
have originated the “| y”’ remark, on account of the insignificance of the im- 
provements i There is a good place for a dan excel- 
lent mill-site, is not much of a mill there by the d 

A lumber : ll soon grew out of Mr. Kit investments, and on 
the bank of tl am close by, he built the first frame dwelling in town, and 
in time also became the landlord of the first hotel, or village inn, also ere cted 
by him. ‘This was the nucleus of the present thriving \ illage of Whitefield. 

The old mill-house served its purpose and is gone. Its builder and the 
founde ar of the vi lag ye, too, is gone ; and in the little ““God’s acre”’ over yonder, 


‘where the rude fore efath rs of the hamlet sleep,” an humble mosument of 
slate tells where and when. 
One ancient landmark still remains to remind the gray-haired villagers of 


b* 






il 

me’s unceasing changes. The old Dodge house, the second one built upon 
the village site, still stands upon the river’s bank just as finished by Wm. Dodge 
in 1824. Here he lived when the post-office was first established and himself 
received the appointment of post-master, which office he retained through suc- 
cessive administrations until his death, which occurred in 1837. Here, too, 
he kept the first store in town ; and the house, just as at present appears, minus 
the coating of paint which modern days have given it, served as family dwell- 
ing, post-office, and country store. Small income was derived, indeed, from 
both these sources, with which to supply the needs of a growing family, even 
with the simple wants of a new country, for the mail was but a weekly show of 
a half score of letters and a dozen papers ; and an unpretentious corner store 
would realize small profit from the demands of a population of two hundred 
souls ; so another source of revenue was added, and from the country fire-places 
and the newly cleared lands of the settlers, came the hard-wood ashes to 
Dodge’s potashery, located just east of the house on the banks of the pond; 
and there it stood in dilapidation as late as 1845, having outlived its usefulness. 
. 
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Just across the village common, which in early days is described as being 
quite an elevated sandy knoll, is a little office, having lost its identity in these 
later years by being incorporated with a larger structure, where the Hon. Ed- 
mund Burke commenced his legal career ; and those three years, passed by an 
ambitious young lawyer, in an aspiring young town, were characterized in a letter 
to the writer hereof, just before his death, as “ full of pleasing memories.” He 
was, we believe, the first lawyer in town. 

But it was not of the hill-shadowed town of Whitefield we designed in 
this short sketch to write, but of the river on whose mossy-ledged banks the 
village is located, and which has a history of its own. Just below here, after 
running the gauntlet of the hills and performing various requirements of indus- 
try, the river receives its largest contribution; a union of streams from the 
Beach-hill swamps and from Round Pond on the borders of Littleton, which 
takes the unassuming title of “ Little River,” and at this junction it is burdened 
with the responsibility of supplying the power which runs the immense manu- 
facturing establishment of Brown’s Lumber Co., one of the most extensive in 
all this northern country. Just below this interruption to the free passage of 
the waters, the river enters the town of Dalton.. Along this valley from the 
Connecticut to this point, and following east of the line of the Dalton Hills, 
by the lakelets known as Long aid Round ponds it 1e traditional Woonesqua 
of the natives, and over the route where the B. C. & M. R. R. Co. have 
spiked their tracks of steel, along the Ammonoosuc valley and to the mountain 
pass and head-waters of the 


vasset, was one of the traditional “ carry- 
ing places,” or passes of the 


Over this route from the Pemigews Asse 
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valley to the Bh a of Many ers,” thence by the Nulhegan and chain of 
ponds to Lake Mem ay rg, wwog, Many a captive in the days of savage tumult 
and horror, eae the lower set een 1ents, if we may credit published legends and 
the traditions of early eae ters, 1s taken by the hostile Indians and sold to the 
French in Canada. It is rel d that ce along this path came the noted 
“Titigaw”’ and a savage ccm having in a power some captives ; from below, 
among whom was one Grovenor, ot iat some wh ere between the Ammonoosuc 
and the Connecticut he was bound to a tree and burned with all the orgies of 





savage crueit 


There have been found, we are told, near Montgomery } pond, unmistakable 
signs of Indian occupation, and there i nd intl 


es same vicin uity, e -vident- 
ly of aboriginal construction, seemingly 





to , sot 
cter, as it has not 





the outline or general appearance of laps a little 


atten- 


tion and investigation might develop more of an interesting nature, concern- 
ing the time when the Indian and the moose roamed through this dark and 


boughy wilderness. 

The nomadic tribes of this mountain land were willing subjects of the great 
sachem Passaconaway, and their yearly tri furs from these vail and 
streams, was an exacted token of loyalty. Those of this section and the 
upper Connecticut were known as Coosaukes; from Cooash, pine trees, and 


trees, 







Akee, land or country, thus signifving “The country of the pine trees,” or 
the Pine tree country. 

Whether that eminent chieftain ever visited the pine-clad fastnesses of his 
northern subjects, it would be interesting to know. Certain it is that his 
son and successor Wonolancet, acting upon the dying advice of the old chief, 
retired from his seat of power at Penacook with the young warriors of the 
tribe, to the head-waters of the Connecticut rather than be drawn into a bloody 
war against the whites, by the wily persuasions of king Philip. 

After escaping from its narrow bounds and the mill-dams of Whitefield, our 
river, with broader views and expanded notions, enters the town of Dalton. 
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From here the hills are pushed back, and on the west side are more abrupt, 
and aspire to a mountainous appearance, and the valley has widened into quite 
pretentious meadows. After receiving sundry additions from mountain lakes 
and beaver swamps, it quietly glides into the Connecticut, just at the foot of 
what was known by the first explorers, and in the early records, as the “ Upper 
Cods Intervals,” being already cleared lands when the white man came. 

The first authentic record we have of any visitation to this section, other 
than that of the wild men of the woods, is from the narrative of John Stark, 
afterward the hero of Bennington, and whose memory New Hampshire’s sons 
delight to honor. 

Before the advance of civilization beyond the old military posts of the fron- 
tiers in southern New Hampshire, the settlers were a race of hunters and ran- 
gers. The necessities of the times trained every man and-boy to the use of 
fire-arms. The deprivations and dangers of life upon the borders, and the 
vicissitudes of the camp, perilous conflicts, providential escapes and romantic 
adventures, were thickly woven into the lives of the pioneers. 

The remembrance of most of them has passed away utterly, and of many 
others dim and doubtful traditions only remain. Some of these, handed down 
from the actors to their children, and by them rehearsed to a generation already 
gone, contain too much of reality and circumstance to be entirely fictitious, 
and yet investigation only excites questions and never-to-be-gratified longings. 
We can say of them, they were characteristic of the times of which they are 
narrated and possess shadows of fact, therefore are entitled to consideration. 

Among the most skillful and noted of these pioneer hunters, and Indian 
scouts, were the brothers John and William Stark, of Londonderry, where they 
resided with their father until 1752. In March of that year, in company with 
two other adventurous spirits, David Stinson and Amos Eastman, they started 
upon a hunting expedition into the northern wilds. Upon the banks of the 
Asquamchumauke, or what is now known as Baker’s river, sixty miles into the 
heart of the wilderness, within the present town of Rumney, they built their 
camp, in regular hunters’ style, of hemlock bark and evergreen boughs. In 
the vicinity they put out their traps, and prepared for a long hunt. They were 
very successful, and by the last of April had accumulated a valuable lot of 
furs, and were already anticipating a return to the settlements and their homes, 
when they were interrupted by a band of prowling Indians. 

Titigaw, a chief of the Anasaguntacooks, with ten of his warriors, on their 
way from the northward for the purpose of ravaging upon the frontiers, came 
across the trail of the hunters, and lying in wait they captured John Stark while 
on the line collecting his traps. The other three would have fallen into an 
ambush, but that John gave the alarm as they were descending the river in their 
canoe. Stinson was shot before they could reach the shore, William Stark 
escaped, but Eastman was taken. Securing the furs and arms of the hunters, 
the redskins started up the river with their captives. Crossing over to the 
Connecticut valley, they proceeded to the upper Cods, from whence, says Stark’s 
narrative, “they dispatched three of their number with Eastman, to the head- 
quarters of their tribe.” The remainder, with Stark, employed themselves for 
sometime in hunting upon a small stream called “John’s River.” The prisoner 
was confined at night, but liberated during the day, and allowed to try his luck 
at hunting. After a season spent in fishing and the pursuit of game here among 
the hills, during which time Stark doubtless explored the river which was to 
thereafter bear his name far up toward the mountains, on the oth of June, 
they too, by way of Lake Memphremagog, reached the Indian village of the 
St. Francis, and the end of his captive journey. 
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Massachusetts commissioners paid the ransoms of Stark and Eastman, and 
after five weeks among their captors they started for home by way of Lake 
Champlain and Albany, guided by the same scout who captured them in the 
wilds of New Hampshire. Nothing daunted by his unfortunate Pemigewasset 
hunt, our adventurer sought the up country wilds again the next season, this time 
to procure furs with which to discharge the redemption debt of his former 
misadventure, and he did it. Besides obtaining a valuable lot of furs, he re- 
turned with additional knowledge of the country through which he had ranged, 
and which the government soon availed itself of, by employing him to lead a 
party in 1754, into the upper Cods country, to ascertain the truth of the reports 
that the French were trying to gain a foothold in that section, and were build- 
ing a fort in the vicinity. Capt. Peter Powers, of Hollis, was dispatched by 
Gov. Wentworth with thirty men on this expedition ; and John Stark, as guide, 
conducted them over the self-same route by which he had been led as captive 
two years previous, and they encamped at the mouth of Jobn’s river, on the 
identical camping-ground of the Indians during that return and hunt. 

This party of protest found no French, or sign of a fort, put they were 
probably the first white adventurers who penetrated so far north as the inter- 
vales where are now the towns of Lancaster and Northumberland. 

There is a tradition extant, and Capt. Powers refers to the same in his jour- 
nal of the 1754 expedition, that John Stark was twice captured by the Indians 
during his hunting days, once upon Baker's, and again upon John’s river; but 
his memoir, written by one of the immediate descendants of the General, 
makes no mention of but one, that of 1752. In connection with this unau- 
thenticated capture, is also related that of a spirited engagement at the mouth 
of this river between the Indians and a party of white hunters, or adventurers, 
in which the latter were killed or taken prisoners ; and the old firearms found 
a few years since, near the spot, were supposed to have belonged to the ill- 
fated party. 

To Capt. Powers is given the credit of attaching the name of New Hamp- 
shire’s old military hero to this humble stream ; but whether it was from his own 
idea, or at the suggestion of the discoverer himself, may never be known. 
But we will insert an extract from the journal of the Powers expedition, as 
published a few years since by the Rev. Grant Powers, of Haverhill, N. H. 

Sunday, June 30th—This morning exceeding rainy weather, and it rained all 
the night past, and continued raining until the twelve of the clock this day, 
and after that it was fair weather and we marched along up Connecticut river ; 
and our course, we made good this day, was about five miles east by north, and 
we there came to a large stream which came from the south-east. This river 
is about three rods wide, and we called it Stark's river, by reason of Ensign 
John Stark being found by the Indians at the mouth of this river. This stream 
comes into the Connecticut at the foot of the upper interval, and thence we 
traveled up the interval about seven miles, and came to a large river which 
came from the south-east ; and it is about five rods wide. Here we concluded 
to go no further with the full scout ; by reason of our provisions being almost 
all spent, and almost all our men had worn out their shoes, This river we 
called “ Power's river,” it being the camping place at the end of our journey, 
and there we camped by the river. 

Tuesday, July 2d—This morning fair weather, and we thought proper to 
mend our shoes and to return homeward, and accordingly we went about the 
same, and whilst the men were this way engaged, the Captain, with two of his 
men, marched up the river to see what further discoveries they could make, 
and they traveled about five miles, and there they discovered where the 
Indians had a large camping place, and had been making canoes, and had not 
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been gone above one or two days at most ; and so they returned to the rest of 
the men again about twelve of the clock, and then we returned and marched 
down the river to Stark’s river, and there camped. ‘This afternoon it rained 
hard, but we were forced to travel for want of provisions. ‘This interval is ex- 
ceedingly large, and the further up the larger. 

From this record of Capt. Powers, we must believe that Stark did once en- 
counter the Indians upon this river, for being himself the leader of the expedi- 
tion of which Powers was in command, it is presumable and highly probable, 
that the Captain made his record upon June 3oth, from the statements on the 
spot, of the actor, John Stark himself, and that in consultation, they gave to the 
stream, in commemoration of the hero and the events of which, himself was 
principal, the name it at present bears with the surname combined ; but time, 
with its changes, has lopped off the Stark, and retained the John. Like the 
dog in the fable, whose severed tail continued to wag around its old accus- 
tomed resorts, while its owner was long since buried among the sands. 

When the pioneers of civilization first struck this north country, they found 
the upper, as well the lower Cods along the Connecticut intervals, all ready for 
the plow of the husbandman. When or how these river-borders and broad 
meadows were disforested, or if they ever bore one of those primitive crops 
of nature’s own unaided planting, whose waving branches and lofty coronals 
were swept by the winds of the centuries, the time-buried records of the earth 
alone may tell, for the memory of man knoweth it not. So in 1763, when 
Capt. David Page with his followers came up from below, along the trail 
the Indians and the track ofthe river, he found that which in the division of the 


lower Cods lands he failed to secure, a plantation only waiting to be planted. 





Cherishing a love for the old town and its associations, ‘still to memory 
dear,” these emigrants from the ancient Massachusetts town of Lancaster and 
bea. brought with them its name and attached it to the new and first settle- 

nent above Haverhill and Newbury, Vermont, which were settled the preced- 
ing year, and these constituted the earliest occupied lands in the “Great 
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dvancement and colonization. 

Among these were many members of Stark’s and Rogers’s companies of 
scouts and rangers. After the destruction of the Indian ee and tribe of 
St. Francis, by the anteep id Rogers and his men in 1759, they started on 
their return by cal of Lak Memphremag yg. For the bette T proci iring of food, 
of which there was octal ilowance, and for surer safety in flight, at the south 
end of the lake they scattered, each man or party for himself, with directions 
to rendezvous at the mouth of the Ammonoosuc ; meaning, says Belknap, “at 
the upper Cohos on the Connecticut river ;” and also adds, “many found 
their way to Number Four, after having suffered much by hunger and fatigue. 
Others perished in the woods, and their bones were found near Connecticut 
river by the people who after several years began plantations at upper Cohos.” 

In the sending of instructions to Gen. Amherst, by Maj. Rogers, after he 
had concluded upon the forced necessity of returning from this expedition by 
way of Connecticut river, and in the carrying out of those directions, there 
was evident misunderstanding, arising from the then not generally known fact, 
that there were two sections known as Cohos in the same “great valley,” and 
into each, at the head of their respective intervals, came an Ammonoosuc river, 
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inflowing from the east, and these but thirty miles apart. Lieut. McMullen, 
who was sent to Crown Foint with the major’s desires for relief at the desig- 
nated point, doubtless gave to the general his proper errand ; but the officer 
who was dispatched from No. 4, with provisions, &c., for the suffering rangers, 
stopped at the mouth of the lower Ammonoosuc, and when the poor fellows 
who had reached the upper Cohos by the shortest route from Memphremagog, 
that of the old Nulhegan Indian trail, they found neither friends nor relief. 
Some were able to proceed, and after another toilsome march reached the 
tarrying-place of the party sent up for their assistance, only to find the still 
burning brands of their late camp-fire. The officer in charge of the party of 
relief, after having waited two days only, gave orders to return, and in two 
hours thereafter the half-starved rangers came into the abandoned camp. 
They fired guns to call them back, but that nor their feeble hallooings could 
effect a return, for they were fast fleeing from what they supposed to be the 
pursuing enemy, whose firing they heard. 

It is impossible, says Rogers in his narrative, to describe the dejected and 
miserable condition of the party on arriving at the Cods intervales after so 
long a march, over rocky barren mountains and through deep swamps, worn 
with hunger and fatigue. It was ten days before assistance again reached them. 

The just claims fe or serv ices of some of these “men of mark,” among those 
hardy rangers, we find recognized by Gov. Wentworth among the original 





proprietors of Whitefield. There were Capt. Gerrish, and Lieut. Waite, and 
Ensign W hite, and the Farringtons, all of Rogers's company. Then there were 
the Cloughs, five of them, all from Cant rbury, é and under Stark, and there was 
Col. Jousthen Bailey, whose possessions were also increased in this region by 
purchases with Col. Moses Little. ‘This latter once owned —— all of what 
was known as Apthorp, extending for fifteen miles or more « the Connecti- 
cut river, and embracing the present towns of Littleton per Dalton. The 








name of the territery was changed from its first E me h title of “Chiswick,” 
so named from the celebrated country seat of the duke of Devonshire, to 
Apthorp, in memory of a distinguished divine who came to this country in 1759, 
as a missionary of t HS ciety for the Propagation of the Gos; pel in Foreigr 
Parts.” After its purchase by Col. Little, who was then the 


King’s Woods”’ in this section, it was divided, one part t 
Littleton, from its owner, nd the other Dalton, from an ol 
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The town of Whitef fick until Jul y 4th, 1774, formed a part of the “un- 
granted lands,” and vee ; claim to being the Jast township gamed within the 
State under royal favor, and by its last royal governor, Benning Wentworth. 
At that date it only required an organization and a name, for its metes and 
bounds were already established by surveys of surrounding townships ; therefore 


left,” and they called it W hitefield when a ermmals ed, 


from the celebrated Methodist divine of that name, who a few years previously 
in an itinerating tour in southern New H: ampshire and in Massachusetts, stirred 
the religious thoughts of the people i into intense activity, so that, says a writer 
of that “day, “his name was ; : househol Id word.” His last sermon was at 
Exeter, where, on his journey hom Portsmouth to Boston, he had stopped by 
the importunities of friends to preach one of his unique discourses. It was de- 
livered in the open air, for the doors of the established churches were closed 
against him, and only God’s great temple was open, and for two long hours he 
interested the crowd which had flocked to see, and to hear his wonderful 
doctrines. Greatly fatigued he continued his journey to Newburyport, where, 
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by appointment, he was to preach the next day, but on the following morning 
he was seized with a return of a long-fought asthmatic trouble, and died sud- 
denly at the home of his friend, Rev. John Parsons, September 30, 1770. 

It is doubtful if ahy of the early proprietors of Whitefield, save those wh¢ 
joined the first surveying party under Capt. Gerrish, and those of the scouting 
“rangers,” ever set foot upon their pine-land possessions. Certain it is, none 
ever became actual settlers. Timothy Nash may have hunted there, and the Rev. 
Jeremy Belknap, New Hampshire’s early historian, who was one of the Cutler 
exploring party, in 1784, at which time the name of Washington was first applied 
to the highest peak of the mountains, doubtless surveyed with his eye from 
afar off his gubernatorial donation of the ninety-fourth part of the township, 
but aside from these no one of the grantees of the town ever saw their 
“Cohos” estates. So it remained for Maj. John Burns, Col. Joseph Kimball, 
John McMaster and their followers, in the beginning of the present century, 
to develop the wild Whitefield tract, which the early organizers of the town- 
ship, in their down-country meetings, had vainly tried to accomplish. 

Samuel Adams was chosen moderator at the first meeting of the proprietors 
of the town, after the close of the war, and the early records of the township 
bear his signature, in the same unmistakable characters that are shown upon 
that Record of Independent Declarations, that made us a nation. 

Perhaps to the energies of Samuel Minot, Esq., of Concord, Massachusetts, 
more than to any other one man, is due the revival of interest in the early 
settlement of Whitefield, after the disappearance of the original proprietors. 
He owned at one time, by vendue purchase, more than three fourths of the 
first granted rights of the township. His father, Capt. Jonas Minot, was the 
first proprietors’ clerk. 

Col. Samuel Adams and Capt. Robert Foster, were two of the chosen as- 
sessors, in those primitive days of the town ; and their duties as well as all the 
transactions relating to the unsettled location, were conducted at a distance of 
one hundred and fifty miles from the place of interest ; the first meeting hav- 
ing been held at old Dunstable, which town and its divisions probably furnished 
more men for the famous Rogers Rangers, than any other section. Also for 
the Powers expedition, which located and named the wild river along whose 
hill-shadowed valley we are traversing. For many years the early proprietors 
of Whitefield could hardly be content with their chartered boundaries, suppos- 
ing by semi-authoritative description, that the western limit was along the 
summit of, or near to, the Apthorp range of hills ; but the corner monuments 
of Col. Gerrish, established in 1779, and the blazed line of Capt. Eames, in 
1802, settled the doubt, and the river rippled into Dalton at its present bound- 
ery, and “ Blake’s Pond” marked the designated corner. This name was left 
to that fountainless lakelet above Whitefield village, by a famous hunter, Moses 
Blake, who in the wilderness days, here among the pines, pitched his cabin 
and scouted this region for peltries. What changes have taken place along 
this historic stream, since the wild Coosauke roamed in undisputed freedom 
along its pine-clad borders! Or since John Stark, in a military point of view 
New Hampshire’s George Washington, as an Indian captive, explored its valley, 
fished its waters and hunted its game-haunted solitudes. ‘The rock-lined hills 
along its boundaries are almost disforested ; the dark-shadowed trail of the 
roving native, has become the steel-clad track of civilization; the scream of 
the steam whistle, echoes above the savage war-whoop ; grain-burdened fields 
and sunny pastures are spread over the broad uplands, where, but a century 
ago, amid the unbroken forests howled the prowling bear, and tramped the un- 
hunted moose, while up from below comes the hum of industry from a thou- 
sand mill-wheels of improvement. And yet the possibilities of our little valley 
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are not half developed, and the prophet of the future sees erected upon tne 
foundations of the present, a greater monument than the present has upbuilded 
from the past. 

Three generations have come, and are scattered, and the fourth is with us, 
since the birth of the John’s river industries ; and yet, some of the gray-haired 
relics of the old time remain, still adding to the monumental pile their own 
hands have helped to rear ; and they are volumes of ancient history. Any day, 
upon Whitefield’s village street, you may meet one of the venerable “order of 
the silver hair,” and he will talk to you as familiarly of 1805, as if it were of 
the last town-meeting day, and he will put the wilderness almost all back upon 
these cleared fields for you, and give you a narrative of the rise and progress of 
the Cohos since 1815. None of your feeble folk is “‘ The Col.,” “ tremulous and 
lean,” but with frosty and ruddy face he meets the sun at his rising, goes forth to 
the field with more years counted upon his whitened head than the nineteenth 
century can boast, and sunset only calls him home, and then he will talk politics 
with you until bed-time. But for most of “ye olden time folk” you must 
search in the sacred corner yonder, where their records are written on marble 
slabs. 

Amid all the changes which time has wrought, our restless river still glides 
along, singing the song of its noontide birth up among the rocky passes, all un- 
caring whether the Indian roams its banks, or the white man dams its waters ; 
whether it be called by the “ Ah-na-wand-ok,” of the wild days of Won-a-lan- 
cet, the “Stark’s River” of the scouting times of the rangers, or the John’s stream 
of “these later years.” 
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BY PARKER PILLSBURY. 


BECOMING biography of him whose name stands at the head of this 
paper must be almost a complete history of the anti-slavery enterprise. 

But such an article might not seem appropriate to the GRaNrrE MONTHLY, so 
eminently a New Hampshire institution ; while slavery was ever held as belong- 
ing preéminently to the South. 

But Stephen Foster was of New Hampshire. And long before slavery was 
abolished, or had appealed to the arbitrament of war as a Forlorn Hope, he 
had seen and demonstrated that his native state had profounder interests in it 
than any of its wisest sages, statesmen, clergymen, or churchmen, had ever 
dreamed. 

Though among the least of her sister states, the war of the Rebellion drew 
away from her noblest, bravest, strongest sons, more than thirty thousand ; and 
over four thousand perished in battle, or by disease and exposure inseparable 
from war, so often more dreadful than death at the cannon’s mouth! All this, 
not to speak of other thousands who escaped death, but pruned of limbs, 
plucked of eyes, and scarred and disabled for life by the iron hail-stones of the 
bloody field. All this, not counting the sighs and tears, bereavements and 
losses of mothers, sisters, widows and orphans. All this, not reckoning finan- 
cial, moral, nor spiritual impoverishment and desolation, not to be restored, 
even by the incoming generation ! 

And so slavery became a New Hampshire institution after all; and Stephen 
Foster, being native to the state, and super-eminently an anti-slavery man, and 
of intellectual and moral gifts and graces of which any state might be proud, 
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the GRANITE MONTHLY seems a most appropriate tablet on which to register 
some brief account of him. 

Stephen Symonds Foster was born in Canterbury, in November, 1809. His 
father was Col. Asa Foster, of Revolutionary memory, and of most amiable and 
excellent qualities and endowments. Mrs. Foster, too, was remarkable for 
sweetness of disposition and fine culture for her time, joined to elegance and 
beauty of person, lasting to great age ; both herself and husband almost com- 
pleting a century. Stephen was the ninth child in a family of thirteen. The 
old homestead is in the north part of Canterbury, on a beautiful hillside, over- 
looking a long stretch of the Merrimack river valley, including Concord, and a 
wide view east and west, as well as south. It includes several hundred acres, 
and is still owned by one of the Foster brothers. 

Stephen left it early and learned the trade of a carpenter and builder. In that, 
however, he did not come to his life occupation. His parents were most de- 
vout and exemplary members of the Congregational church, to which he also 
was joined in youthful years. At that time, the call for ministers and missionaries, 
especially to occupy the new opening field at the West, called then “the great 
Valley of the Mississippi,” was loud and earnest. At twenty-two he heard and 
heeded it, and immediately entered on a course of collegiate study to that end, 
and it is only just to say that a more consistent, conscientious, divinely consecra- 
ted spirit never set itself to prepare for that then counted holiest of callings. 
Though assenting to the creed and covenant. of his denomination, his whole rule 
of practical life and work was the “Sermon on the Mount,” as interpreted and 
illustrated in the life and death of its Author. 

With him “ Love your enemies ”’ was more than words, and “ Resist not evil ” 
was not returning evil, nor inflicting penalties under human enactments. And 
he went early to prison for non-appearance at military parade, armed with wea- 
pons of death. 

In Dartmouth College he was called to perform military service. On Chris- 
tian principles he declined and was arrested and dragged away to jail. So bad 
were the roads that a part of the way the sheriff was compelled to ask him to leave 
the carriage and walk. He would cheerfully have walked all the way, as once did 
George Fox, good naturedly telling the officer, “Thee need not go thyself; 
send thy boy, I know the way.” For Foster feared no prison cells. He had 
earnest work in hand which led through many of them in subsequent years. 

Eternal Goodness might have had objects in view in sending him to Haver- 
hill, for he found the jail in a condition to demand the hand of a Hercules as 
in the “Augean” stables for its cleansing. His companions there were poor debt- 
ors, as well as thieves, murderers, and lesser felons. One man so gained his 
confidence as to whisper in his ear that on his hands was the blood of murder, 
though none knew it but himself. Another poor wretch had been so long con- 
fined by illness to his miserable bed, that it literally swarmed with vermin, 
crawling from his putrid sores. 

Foster wrote and sent to the world such a letter as few but he could write, 
and wakened general horror and indignation wherever it was read, and a cleans- 
ing operation was forthwith instituted. And the filth on the floor was found so 
deep, and so hard trodden, that strong men had to come with pick-axes and 
dig it up. And that jail was not only revolutionized, but the whole prison sys- 
tem of the state, from that time, began to be reformed ; and imprisonment for 
debt was soon heard of here no more. 

His college studies closed, he entered for a theological course, the Union 
Seminary in New York. Soon afterward there was threatened war between our 
country and Great Britain, over a short stretch of the Northeastern boundary 
line, about which the two nations had disputed for half a century. Wholly 
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opposed to war as was he, for any cause, he and a few of his friends proposed 
a meeting for prayer and conference, in relation to it as then menaced. Fos- 
ter asked for the use of a lecture room for their purpose, but was surprised as 
much as grieved to find the seminary faculty not only opposed to granting the 
use of the room, but sternly against the holding of any such meeting. 

That refusal, probably more than any other one event, determined his whole 
future course. For while in college he had had many serious doubts and mis- 
givings as to the claim of the great body of the American church and clergy 
to the Christian name and character; not only because of their supporting 
war and approval of his incarceration for peace principles, but also for 
their persistent countenance of slave-holding and fellowship of even slave- 
breeders and slave-holders, as Christians and Christian ministers. 

In 1839, Mr. Foster abandoned all hope of the Congregational ministry, and 
entered the anti-slavery service, side by side with Garrison of the Boston Zid- 
erator, and Nathaniel Peabody Rogers of the New Hampshire Herald of Free- 
dom. And from that time onward till slavery was abolished, and indeed to the 
day of his death, the cause of freedom and humanity, justice and truth, had 
no more faithful, few if any more able champions. 

In the autumn of 1845 he married Miss Abby Kelley, of Worcester, Mass., 
then a well and widely known lecturer on anti-slavery, temperance, peace, and 
other subjects pertaining to the rights and the welfare of man and womankind. 
She and a daughter, their only child, survive him and still occupy their Wor- 
cester home. ‘The daughter graduated first at Vassar College, then entered 
Cornell University, which she left at the end of the year, with the degree of 
Master of Arts. 

I first saw Stephen Foster in the autumn of 1834. We were commencing 
teaching schools in adjoining districts of a small country town. A “revival of 
religion ” soon appeared in the town, and was eminently powerful in his school, 
if, indeed, it did not commence there. His school was much larger than mine, 
and many of the parents were members, and some of them officers, of the 
Congregational church. ‘They found in Mr. Foster a teacher, or at any rate a 
leader in religion, as well as in the literature of their school. And though most 
satisfactory progress was made in all the branches, and the discipline of the 
school was deemed throughout of the very best, nearly every scholar of or 
above fifteen years old was converted and joined the Orthodox church ; and 
then their teacher and some of themselves came over as missionaries into my 
more remote and benighted district, and quite a work was accomplished there. 
The venerable minister of the town thought and said, and from the standpoint, 
and in the light of that day, said truly, that “ with young Mr. .Foster, evidently, 
was ‘the secret of the Lord !’” ; 

And that same characteristic faithfulness, he brought with him into the anti- 
slavery cause. And soon learning where was the great, deep, tap-root of the 
deadly upas, he laid the axe at the root of the tree. 

The Hon. James G. Birney was a slave-holder in Kentucky, and judge, as 
well as distinguished lawyer ; a member and ruling elder of the Presbyterian 
church, and of course of the very highest social quality and position in the 
community and country. But by the faithful preaching of the abolitionists, he 
became convinced of the sinfulness of slave-holding, and emancipated all his 
slaves. Then he removed them into Ohio, settled them on its free and fertile 
soil, where they or their descendants may be seen to-day. ‘Then he established 
an anti-slavery newspaper, first in Kentucky, but before he could issue a first 
number, he was assailed by such a storm of opposition, as drove him across 
the river into Ohio. ‘There, too, his purpose came near being defeated. Cin- 
cinnati was as hostile as the slave state of Kentucky. Three times his office 
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was mobbed, his types destroyed, and his press finally broken in pieces ana 
plunged into the Ohio river. Large committees waited on him, majorities being 
church members, and warned him solemnly not only of loss of property, but 
peril of life ; and the newspapers of the city at the time show that the mobs 
were indeed of most frightful character and supported by “ best citizens.” 

In connection with his newspaper, Mr. Birney published some tracts and 
pamphlets against the slave system, one of the first, entitled “The American 
Church the Bulwark of American Slavery.” That little work, of scarcely forty 
pages, was a stunning argument from beginning to end, of the truth and just- 
ness of its title. 

Mr. Foster’s own encounters with the church and ministry, the frequency 
with which his meetings had beea and were still broken up by brutal mobs, not 
unfrequently justified by the pulpit and religious press, had made him a disci- 
ple to the Birney doctrine, long before this startling tract had come before the 
public. 

Mr. Birney’s experiences with the same power suggested his title ; but a few 
years later, another pamphlet appeared from Foster’s own pen, entitled, “The 
Brotherhood of Thieves; or a True Picture of the American Church and 
Clergy.” Mr. Birney had already proved the pertinence and propriety of such 
a title in his little work ; but in a ringing book, of more than seventy pages, 
Foster showed, by super-abundant testimony, and every single witness fur- 
nished by the church itself, that if slavery were man stealing, as the Presbyte- 
rian church had declared it forty years before, and “ the highest kind of theft,” 
then surely the whole Southern church was indeed a vast “ Brotherhood of 
Thieves!” with their Northern baptized brethren, who fellowshiped them as 
Christians, their not less guilty accomplices ! 

Mr. Foster therefore made the popular, prevailing religions his main point of 
attack. As why should he not? What could he have wisely done otherwise? 
The church and pulpit of the North were generally opened to Southern slave- 
breeders, slave-traders, slave-hunters, and slave-holders, if members of the 
same, and often even of widely different denominations, both for preaching, 
baptizing and sacramental supper occasions and purposes. There were a few tri- 
fling exceptions ; but not enough to in the least affect the general charge ; and 
Northern academies, colleges, universities, and theological seminaries, toned 
down their whole curriculum of moral and religious training and teaching to suit 
the depraved demand and taste of the whole brotherhood of Southern slave-hold- 
ers. And with most rare exceptions, the Northern press attuned itself to the same 
key. 

The religious public soon learned to dread Mr. Foster’s presence or ap- 
proach. Convicted of the most malignant proslaveryism, and by its own public 
records and reports of proceedings ‘of ecclesiastical bodies and associations, 
from general assemblies, general conferences, and American bible, mission- 
ary and tract societies, to state and county conferences and consociations, 
they had good reason to fear such a judgment-day before the time. 

So there was a conspiracy among all classes of the people to conquer 
the abolitionists, “Ay Ztting them severely alone.” And in some states the 
clergy went so far as to issue pastoral letters to the churches, declaring that 
anti-slavery lecturers had no right to invade a people who had chosen a pas- 
tor and regularly inducted him into office ; nor had such a people any right to 
permit it. A Massachusetts clerical mandate, duly published in the religious 
papers, signed by two congregational ministers, contained this paragraph : 


‘** When a people have chosen a pastor, and he has been regularly inducted into 
office, they have so far surrendered up to him the right to discharge the appropri- 
ate duties of his office in the parish over which he is settled. that they themselves 
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can not send another to discharge those duties, all or any part of them, against his 
wishes, without an evident invasion of his territory. Whoever comes before a 
— under these circumstances is an intruder. And equally so is he who, after 

eing admitted by the pastor, sets up his judgment in matter that falls properly 
under the pastor's control. ‘These are both acts of trespass. and the perpetrators 
of them are or should be liable to ecclesiastical censure. The unfaithfulness or in- 
capacity of the pastor is no apology for the offence.” 


Nor was this law « dead letter in any place where it could possibly be en- 
forced, whether in Massachusetts or any where in the North or West. 

But the brave faithfulness of Mr. Foster to the enslaved and to his own sol- 
emn convictions, soon triumphed over such religious despotism. He conceived 
the idea of entering the meeting houses on Sunday, and at the hour of sermon, 
respectfully rising and claiming the right to be heard then and there, on the 
duties and obligations of the church to those who were in bonds at the South. 

This measure he first adopted in the old North church, at Concord, in Sep- 
tember, 1841. He was immediately seized by “ three young gentlemen, one 
a Southerner from Alabama, and the other two guards at the state prison, thrust 
along the broad isle and violently pushed out of the house.” A full account of 
the transaction was published in the Hera/d of Freedom on the following Friday, 
17th of the same month. But Mr. Foster could not be deterred from his pur- 
pose. And the measure proved so effective as a means of awakening the pub- 
lic attention to the importance of the anti-slavery enterprise, that others were 
led to adopt it. Of course it led to persecution,.and some were imprisoned 
for the offence,—Mr. Foster as many as ten or twelve times, in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts. Perhaps his most memorable experience at the hands of 
the civil law, at the time, was in Concord, in June, 1842. On Sunday, the 
tWelfth of that month, being in Concord, he went in the afternoon to the South 
church, and at the time of sermon he rose in a pew at the side of the pulpit, 
and commenced speaking in his usual solemn and deeply impressive manner. He 
evidently would have been heard, and with deep attention, too, for many in the 
house not only knew him well, but knew that this was a course not unusual 
with him, and one in the rightfulness of which he conscientiously believed, 
and, beside, was sometimes able to make most useful and effective. Even the 
Unitarian society, one Sunday, gave him respectful hearing ; the minister, Rev. 
Mr. Tilden, even inviting him to speak. 

But not just sothe South church; there, he was immediately seized and 
rushed with great violence to the door, and then pitched headlong down the 
rough stone steps to the street, injuring him so severely that he had to be 
helped to his lodgings, and a surgeon was called immediately to attend him. 
Fortunately no bones were broken nor dislocated, but bruises and sprains com- 
pelled his walking with a cane for several days. But that was not all. On 
Monday he was arrested by leading members of the church “for disturbing 
public worship,” and carried before a magistrate for trial. Perhaps no justice’s 
court in Concord ever excited profounder interest than did this. But Foster 
came most triumphantly out of it. Even the small fine imposed as matter of 
form, was paid and nearly doubly paid, by the throng that crowded the room, 
tossing their quarter and half dollars on to the table. The kind-hearted mag- 
istrate, seeing that he would be sustained, remitted the fine and the costs, and 
Mr. Foster was discharged, amid the acclamations of the multitude that 
filled the court room, and then, with louder cheers, demanded that all the 
money be taken from the table and handed over to Mr. Foster. And it was 
done. 


The Herald of Freedom of the same week, June 17, contained a correct 
and most graphic account of the whole affair, by the then brilliant editor, in 
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nearly eight editorial columns, well worth the perusal of any who would under- 
stand the history and the temper of those turbulent times. 

Most of the leading abolitionists, including Mr. Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
and others in Massachusetts, doubted the wisdom of Mr. Foster’s course in 
thus entertaining the Sunday congregations, where only the stated minister was 
expected to speak. But none who knew him intimately ever doubted for a 
moment his entire honesty, indeed deep, solemn conviction of religious duty, 
in what he did, and in all that he did. The clergy were not behind the most 
depraved politicians in their determination to prevent the people, both in and 
outside the churches, from learning the truth on a problem which every aboli- 
tionist knew full well involved the national preservation or destruction, accord- 
ingly as it might be solved. The whole nation came to understand it rightly, 
at last ; but not till its eyesight had been washed and clarified in blood and tears. 

Mr. Foster, having adopted and proved the great utility of his new method, 
persisted in it until it was demonstrated that no other had ever subserved so 
good a purpose in arousing the whole nation to its duty and danger. Nothing 
like or unlike it, before or afterward, so stirred the whole people, until John 
Brown, with his twenty heroes, marched on Harper’s Ferry and challenged the 
supporters of slavery to mortal combat. 

To-day, neither John Brown nor Stephen Symonds Foster, needs apology or 
defence. ‘Though their mortal bodies lie moldering in the dust, their spirits 
march on in glory and victory for evermore. 

One reason that Foster often gave for his extreme action, as well as utterance, 
was, that ends sometimes justified any means. He would say, “should I see 
your house on fire, and yourselves and families in danger of instant death in 
the flames, must I go and gently knock and wait till you come and unlock the 
door before notifying you of your peril?” Or, “suppose I saw a church full 
of worshipers, with the roof all ablaze, would they be likely to drag me out, 
should I rush in, unbidden, and shout fire, fire, at the top of my voice?” 
And then he would say, “ your whole country is in extremest peril. Your whole 
country is on fire. Every one of you should tremble, like Thomas Jefferson, 
‘remembering that God is just and that his justice can not sleep for ever!’” 
But as we now know, he was not believed ; though his words could not have 
been more true, had they been in very deed inspired by the Holy Ghost. 

Another argument he often urged, with great pertinency and force, based on 
Christian Scripture, too, and the practice of the Apostolic church : 

The great apostle, Paul, gave direction for conducting worship ; and at this 
time, neither Paul nor Jesus had devouter disciple than was Foster; nor the 
Congregational church a more holy, conscientious, and consistent member. The 
apostolic injunction simply was, that order be preserved, though every one, 
having psalm, doctrine, interpretation, or revelation, shouJd be heard each in 
turn. And then to close is added, “ for ye may all prophesy one by one ; that 
all may learn and all be comforted.” So, too, the example and practice of 
Jesus Christ in the Jewish synagogues, he would cite, with much point and 
power. “True,” he would say, “the people sometimes dragged him out, as 
you do me. But it was not because he spoke ; it was for what he said. For 
that, they finally killed him, as possibly you may me.” It was always his claim, 
as with both Christ and Paul, that, “‘ where the spirit of the Lord is, there is lib- 
erty,”-—and liberty of speech, preéminently. 

When the people came to his meetings he never went to theirs. If the 
ministry kept away, and, as they generally did in those days, endeavored to 
keep the people away, he went to them as frequently as possible, at whatever 
cost. If imprisoned, as many times he was, he comforted himself that he not 
only “remembered them that were in bonds as bound with them,” but that he 
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actually was bound with them, and for their sake ; and verily, he had in it 
great reward. 

Whoever attended his meetings always had the largest liberty of speech, no 
matter how widely they differed from him. He asked only two things of an 
opponent ; first, that good temper and spirit be kept, and second, that both 
parties keep strictly to the question in hand. And sometimes he would hold 
his audiences till midnight 

Probably he encountered more mob opposition and violence than any other 
agent ever in the anti-slavery lecturing field, and almost always he would in 
some way obtain control of his opponents. But there were exceptions. Once 
he had four meetings broken up in a single week. Once, in Portland, he suf- 
fered more by violent hands than in the South church at Concord. He was 
finally rescued and borne off in triumph by a band of nole and heroic women. 
Not, however, till he had suffered much bodily hirm and loss of his hat and 
other parts of his clothing. His traveling companion was worse handled than 
he. He was carried to his home at the hospitable house of an anti-slavery 
family, and confined to his chamber for a number of weeks. There was suffer- 
ing as well as heroism, in those days. 

On the peaceful island of Nantucket mob violence became such that a 
course of lectures he had commenced was cut short, and he was advised to 
leave the place by his friends, which he did, though before he left they desired 
him to write a letter at his earliest convenience, explanatory of his course, and 
in further illustration and proof of some of his positions. His answer to that 
reasonable request was, Zhe Brotherhood of Thieves: or,a True Picture of 
the Anerican Church and Clergy; in some respects the most remarkable pam- 
phlet of seventy-two closely printed pages that the anti-slavery, or any other 
enterprise of reform has ever produced. It was published in 1843. It defied 
contradiction, both as to doctrine and declaration. It passed through many 
editions, and went every where, east and west. And no matter who, or what 
power and influence abolished slavery, that work stands unrefuted and unrefut- 
able ; and shall stand a monument to the moral and material heroism, ability, 
fidelity, and disinterestedness of its author, till time shall be no more. 

Distinguished abolitionists were often called men of one idea. Anti-slavery, 
in its immeasurable importance to all the interests of the country, material, 
mental, moral, and social, as well as religious, and political, was one idea far too 
great for ordinary minds, even without any other. But the sturdy symmetry 
and consistency of Mr. Foster’s character were as wonderful as were his vigor 
and power in any one direction. Earliest and bravest among the temperance 
reformers, when even that cause was almost as odious as anti-slavery became 
afterward ; a radical advocate of peace from the standpoint of the Sermon on 
the Mount, “ Resist not Evil,” seconded by the apostolic injunction, “ Avenge 
not yourselves ;” a champion in the woman suffrage enterprise from its incep- 
tion ; an intelligent, earnest advocate of the rights of labor, and deeply inter- 
ested in all the educational and moral, social and philanthropic associations 
for the advancement and improvement of the city and neighborhood where he 
lived, he left behind him a record and a memory to grow brighter as the years 
sweep on, and his virtue becoming more and more luminous, shall be the better 
appreciated by multitudes who learn to profit by them. 

The beauty and harmony of his home were unsurpassed. It was sacred to 
peace and love. Its unostentatious but elegant and generous hospitality was 
the admiration of all who ever enjoyed it, by day or night. At almost seventy- 
two, he quietly passed away on the 8th of September, 1881, deeply lamented 
by a wife and daughter whose love and devotion were beautiful and tender 
as the virtues and graces which won them and will cherish them for ever. 
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LAUGHTER. 





BY CHARLOTTE E, RICKER. 


I’m in love with a happy-voiced maiden, 
A frolicsome, rollicksome maiden, 
A bright-eyed bewildering maiden, 
A perfect coquette of a lass; 
One moment my glad lips caress her, 
One moment my heart beats to bless her, 
And then, like the dew from the grass, 
She doth pass.— 
And echo sounding far and near, 
Loud and clear, 
Brings back to me, ha! ha! ha! ha! 


O her voice is like a bird's! 
This her warbling—set to words — 
“All in vain is human sorrow! 
Yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, 
Flay the soul with cruel lashes, 
Pass, and are but useless ashes ; 
Eyes grow dim with constant weeping, 
Cease to shine, forget their sleeping, 
Then, by all the world forsaken, 
Close at last, no more to waken— 
Eyes were never made to weep, 
Eyes were made to harbor sleep, 
Made to sympathize and smile, 
Made to flatter and beguile, 
Made to lift and droop their lashes, 
Made to — by flashes 
To the answering eye.— 
Made to mirror sweetest fancies, 
Made to question and reply. 
Hear my voice, my name is Laughter ; 
Mark my footsteps—follow after 
And thy foolish tears shall cease.” 
Then was peace,— 
And echo sounding far and near, 
Loud and clear, ; 
Brought back to me, ha! ha! ha! ha! 


I’m in love with this happy-voiced maiden, 
This frolicsome, rollicksome maiden. 
This bright-eyed bewildering maiden, 
This wonderful, lovable sprite; 
I woo her from mountain and dingle, 
To gladden the blaze of my ingle, 
And when, in the darkness of night, 
She takes flight,— 
The echo sounding far and near. 
Loud and clear, 
Brings back to me, ha! ha! ha! ha! 





























